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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

HE Second Elections in France came off on Sunday in perfect 
quiet. The result, according to the Minister of the Interior, 
was the return of 30 officials to 28 candidates of the Opposition ; 
but he omits the ballot for Finisterre, which has ended in the 
return of a Moderate, and the elections of men already returned, 
such as Picard’s for the Herault and Gambetta’s for Marszilles. 
The total result, as stated by sanguine Liberals, is 207 for Govern- 
ment and 85 for the Opposition ; and as stated by the fervently 
devoted Puys, 213 for Government, and 79 for the Opposition. 
It was resolved by the Electoral Union Committee, after some 
negotiation, that MM. Thiers, Garnier Pagés, and Jules Favre 
would injure the Empire more than their redder rivals; and, 
accordingly, M. d’Alton-Shee, ex-peer, who stood rather as 
Atheist than as Socialist; Rochefort, the satirist, supported only 
a3 personally hateful to Napoleon ; and Raspail, savan and fanatic 
opponent of ‘ misery,” who was already elected for Lyons, were 
all rejected by Paris. M. Jules Ferry is the only ‘‘ deep Red” 
returned in the capital for the second ballot, but the representation 

of Paris is unanimous against personal government. 








There have been riots in many parts of France during the week, 
the most serious occurring at Nantes. There the radicals, who had 
given their candidate a great majority, finding their votes swamped 
by those of the country, threatened the Prefect, attacked the 
police, and at last broke into the gunsmiths’ shops, and either 
menaced or fired upon the soldiery. Something serious then took 
place, accounts of which have been suppressed, but reinforcements 
were despatched to the town. At Bordeaux, Besangon, and 
Arles riots have occurred, and in Paris itself there have been 
four, on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. ‘The usual routine was a cry 
of ** Vive la Lanterne !” a charge of police, a fight with café chairs 
for weapons, and an alarm of the “‘ Garde are coming!” when 
everybody disappeared. On the 9th, however, the crowd on the 
Boulevards des Italiens and Montmartre got iron railings, began 
uttering that groan with which a Paris mob expresses its hate, 
tried to form barricades of café tables, and had to be dispersed by 
& summons and a charge of the cavalry of the Garde de Paris. The 
people were about 20,000 strong. On the 10th the riots were 
renewed on the Boulevard Montmartre and the Place de la 
Bastille, aud the troops appear to have been placed under arms, 
but up to Friday at 11 a.m. there had been no collision. 


There are two points to be noticed about these riots. First, 
that the hope of the people is evidently not fighting. If it were, 
the Reds have too many good soldiers among them—though 
Colonel Charras, their man of genius, is dead—to riot in streets in 
which cavalry can act, and which could be cleared by artillery in 
five minutes. Secondly, that Government makes a merit of not 
using the troops. If, as reported, soldiers fired upon at Nantes 
did not reply, orders for moderation must have been received. The 
proclamation of the 9th also, threatening severity, is as long as an 
electoral address. Ten years ago it would have been simply, 
“t Disturbers of the public peace will be shot.” In spite of this 

esitation on both sides, an unlucky shot, a message from Lyons, 
& speech, anything, might fire the barrel, and all would be again at 
stake. How the Emperor must pray for rain! 


At the meeting of Conservative Peers at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s this day week, Lord Cairns and Lord Derby both 
addressed the meeting with great vigour in favour of the policy 
of audacity,—total rejection of the Irish Church Bill; but as no 
reporter was admitted, we know nothing of the arguments used. 
Rumour says that Mr. Gladstone's firm refusal to cripple the Bill 
by amendments was made a great argument for rejecting the Bill 
on its principle. Lord Denbigh (an Ultramontane Catholic) is 
said to have been the only Tory who pledged himself to vote for 
the Bill; but a minority of 20 out of 140 Conservatives present 
is understood to have been hostile to the policy of internecine 
war,—and the views of this party were expressed by Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Stanhope. It was eventually 
determined that the Earl of Harrowby (whose father led the mid- 
dle party at the time of the Reform Bill), and who, as having 
served under Lord Palmerston, is held to be a moderate, should 
move the rejection of the Bill next Monday. Lord Harrowby 
has since been speaking against the Bill in Willis’s Rooms, and to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Radley’s Hotel,—not at 
great length, for he said he was “ husbanding his voice till Mon- 
day,” in which we hope that he succeeded as completely as he 
did in husbanding whatever ideas on the subject he may happen 
to have. Not one of them escaped him. 


How little effect the desperate decision of the Conservative 
Lords had in dismaying the Commons was evinced on Monday 
night, when, during an explanation of Mr. Austin Bruce’s with 
relation to the Mold riots, the Prime Minister entered the House. 
He was received with a burst of cheering so long and heartily 
sustained, that the Speaker had at length to interfereto obtain 
silence. The Commons were at least determined to show that 
they were not ‘afraid with any amazement.” But it ‘hardly 
needed showing. The House of Lords have ceased to inspire awe. 


It is not yet very easy to calculate the fortunes of the revolt which 
Lord Derby has organized against the power of the House of 
Commons, but it is quite certain that Lord Salisbury, Lord Car- 
narvon, and Lord Stanhope,—all leaders of different shades of 
Conservatism,—will not vote against the Irish Church Bill on its 
second reading, and by no means certain that some of them may 
not vote for it, rather than allow it to be rejected by the Peers. 
It is believed that the two English Archbishops and the Bishop 
of Oxford will all abstain from voting; Earl Nelson half 
intimates an intention to vote for the Bill, rather than let 
it be thrown out by the Peers, and the Earl of Limerick 
and Lord Devon indicate the same policy. Viscount Powers- 
court and Lord Wharncliffe, in letters to the Times, both in- 
dicate a similar bias. Lord Shaftesbury enhances the interest 
of his own case by asserting that he will not open his mouth 
on the subject of his vote till he comes to cousider it in the 
Tlouse of Lords ; and if the rumour (as yet uncontradicted) be true 
that the Dake of Richmond will vote for the Bill, rather than let 
the Peers throw it out, the chances of the Ulster fanatics are very 
bad indeed. On the other hand, the Duke of Richmond's supposed 
separation from his party is as yet mere conjecture; it is quite 
probable that at least a few Liberal votes will go against the Bill ; 
and 95 (the majority by which the Suspensory Bill was defeated) 
is a very great majority to melt entirely away. Comparatively very 
few Conservative Peers will vote for the Bill, so that the majority 
will, in the main, be reducible only by the process of desertion. 
As it is by no means impossible that many will vote one way or 
the other who were not numbered at all in the divisions on the 
Suspensory Bill,—which contained only 289, both parties counted, 
while there are about 445 Peers living and of age,—it will be seen 
that the arithmetical problem is still highly indeterminate. gWe 
may safely presume, however, that if the Duke of Richmond fol- 
lows in the steps of Lords Salisbury, Carnarvon, and Stanhope, 
the Conservative rank and file will be too much divided for 
success. 


One considerable element in the majority of the Lords against 





the Suspensory Bill will be very much reduced indeed this session 
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‘T'wenty-one prelates voted against the Suspensory Bill last session. 
This session the four Irish Bishops, and, we believe, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, are pledged to vote against it, but all the 
rumours point to a general abstinence on the part of the majority 
of English prelates. We doubt if there will be ha// the clerical 
votes this year against the Bill that there were last, and it is even 
said that the Bishop of St. David's and the Bishop of Chester 
will vote for it. 


We heard the other day of an enthusiastic Protestant scream- 
ing in perfect good faith, ‘Gladstone is the Devil himself, and 
Bright’s very outward appearance proclaims him one of the frogs 
in the Apocalypse!” The three frogs in the Apocalypse, if we 
remember rightly, come respectively out of the dragon’s mouth, 
out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the false 
prophet. Mr. Bright certainly did not come out of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s mouth, so he cannot be the one who came out of the mouth 
of the dragon. Perhaps Mr. Cobden was the false prophet, and 
Mr. Bright is the frog that came out of his mouth; but how 
his personal appearance identifies him with any one of these 
Apocalyptic frogs it is hard for ordinary men to apprehend. 


Mr. T. Chambers, the Common Serjeant, has give notice of some 
amendments in Mr. Forster’s Endowed Schools’ Bill,—the Com- 
mittee for which is fixed for Monday,—which betray a depth of 
obtuseness in that learned gentleman’s mind such as we have before 
seen traces of, indeed, but never before adequately gauged. The 
first amendment he proposes, is to limit the power of the Com- 
missioners to alter any existing educational scheme, by making 
such alteration provisional on ‘‘ the consent of the governing 
body,”—just as if he had proposed to make the Diseadowment of 
the Irish Church provisional on the consent of the Irish Bishops ! 
In addition to this very sagacious proposal, which in itself anni- 
hilates the measure, he proposes to exclude the metropolitan 
schools altogether from the scope of the Bill, except such as the 
Charity Commissioners shall report in writing, after investigation, 
to have been mismanaged,—a proposal which comes to this : that 
for all metropolitan schools the Charity Commissioners shall 
exercise the powers of the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, so far 
as to decide whether reform is needed or not. Mr. Chambers also 
proposes to compensate any members of any governing body who 
have now aright of patronage which the Commissioners might take 
from them, even though that right of patronage may have no 
marketable value, and be incapable of being sold by them! We 
hope he will tell the House how he proposes to estimate the rate 
at which he will compensate these unmarketable and unsaleable 
rights of patronage. His other proposed amendments are all in 
the same enlightened spirit. He proposes to give, for instance, an 
absolute right of appeal to the Privy Council to every aggrieved 
governing body,—no matter what the ground on which they base 
their grievance! The Common Serjeant would evidently like to 
divert a good many of the educational endowments of the country 
into the pockets of counsel learned in the law! 


The ‘ demonstrations” against the Irish Church Bill have 
chiefly been made in the shape of dinners,—except one open- 
air meeting in Liverpool, where the unpopular Irish colony makes 
it easy to get up fervour against an Irish measure. One demon- 
stration was held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, the Duke of 
Rutland in the chair, and of many of the speeches at this dinner 
we have spoken elsewhere. We may notice, however, that the 
Dean of Ripon was exceedingly eloquent on a subject on which 
we heartily agree with him, that civil rule has more claim tothe 
title of a divine ordinance than any form of ecclesiastical rule. 
But how that proves that there ought to be in all lands a State 
Church, the very reverend gentlemau was not good enough to 
explain. He merely asserted that if we had still faith in the divine 
character of the State, we should not have had this Bill before us ; 
but is it not precisely because we have this faith that we are 
applying our notions of civil justice to Church matters, and being 
met by the cry that in doing so we are robbing God? 








Mr. Blake made another attempt on Wednesday to get Grovern- 
ment loans for the poor Irish fishermen, as well as to reconstitute 
the Fisheries’ Commission. In the latter part of his subject he 
sucéeeded, and in the former, we are happy to say, failed. ‘The 
absolute cynicism with which Irish Members like Mr. Serjeant 
Dowse can dun for money grants for Ireland is something quite 
disreputable. Mr. H. Matthews, who represents the Fenians and 


Tories of Dungarvan, and whose appeal was made at the election 
expressly to Fenian feeling, made his début on this occasion, 
crying, like the other Irish Members ‘Give, give!’ No conduct 





can be more undignified than these attempts to get a little money 
out of the Government on the security of old boats and rust 

fishing-tackle, and under pledges from Irish members that fishes 
which are apparently at present absent from the Irish coast will 
swim thither in shoals, if only thereby they can help the distressed 


fishermen to repay their Government loans. No help could be 
really more fatal to Ireland than these miserable doles to foster 
trades which will not prosper without them. 


President Grant has had a narrow escape. On Thursday a 
train in which he was a passenger ran into a cattle train near 
Baltimore, and went off the rails. One passenger was killed and 
twenty wounded, but the President was unhurt. 








The new Constitution of Spain was solemuly promulgated in 
Madrid on the 6th inst., perfect order being maintained. That is 
most satisfactory, particularly as the Constitution proclaims a 
monarchy, ‘and there is no monarch; as the Captain-General of 
Cuba, General Dulce, has just been deposed, and sent home by 
the volunteers from Spain ; as the Finance Minister, with an empty 
Treasury, protests against reductions; as nobody is paid except 
the soldiery, and as Spain seems unable to produce even a Cesar. 
There is, it issaid, to be a Regent,—who is to be Regeut for nobody? 
—but Cortes is going to have debates even about him, and intends, 
it is said, to refuse him the veto, make him a figure-head in fact. 
At present, nobody seems to take any lead at all, or to have an 
idea beyond waiting to see what will turn up. Imagine Micawber 
a Minister of State ! 


The Life Peerage Bill has been whittled away till one can hardly 
see it, and on Tuesday Lord Malmesbury threatened to put an end 
to it on the third reading. As there is not the smallest chance of 
the House of Commons creating a new caste in order that at the 
end of fourteen years there may be twenty-eight lay Bishops in 
the Lords, it does not much matter whether he does or not ; but 
the Lords have missed a fine opportunity for making themselves 
a real second House. The truth is, they cannot see why they can- 
not get on as they are. The Duke of Argyle, for example, has as 
clear a brain as any member of the House, yet he delivered, & 
propos of life peerages, a sort of dominie’s lecture on the Constitu- 
tion, arguing that the Peers were brought into harmonious relations 
with the Commons by sitting as eldest sons in that body, by the 
discretion of their leaders in avoiding collisions, and by the Tory 
habit, when going into office, of letting Liberal Bills pass. There- 
fore, he argued, life peerages were unnecessary, except to bring in 
a few poor men of distinction. The meaning of this, we presume, 
was that the Lords should pass the Irish Bill; but suppose there were 
200 Peers in the House near enough to the people to wish to pass 
it. Would not the harmony be a little more perfect? At present 
the harmony is very much like that which exists between cabmen 
and pedestrians. ‘ Get out of the way, stupid, and then I shan’t 
drive over you!” 


The Guardians of Clerkenwell and St. Pancras are public 
benefactors. They have compelled the Poor-Law Board to intro- 
duce a Bill taking power to dissolve and reconstitute asylum 
districts in London, irrespective of the consent of the Guardians. 
This will enable Mr. Goschen to utilize all buildings in existence 
for the benefit of the sick poor, and, moreover, to secure that when 
new ones are built, they shall be of use to the largest possible 
number of persons, in fact, to distribute his resources according 
to science, instead of according to accident. The House 
accepted the Bill on its second reading by 115 to 15, less 
than the metropolitan members. Ten years ago the 
Guardians would have smashed the Board. Five years hence, 
perhaps, at the present pace, the House will have the nerve to 
suspend the Guardians, replacing them by single stipendiary 
Wardens of the Poor, men of administrative aptitude, and so bring 
the rates down about 50 per cent. 


Ulster is very angry indeed at the progress of the Irish Church 
Bill, and has been holding great meetings all the week, where 
Orangemen tell everybody they are ready to fight the Battle of 
the Boyne over again ; threaten, if the Bill passes, to dissolve the 
Union, and to die for their Protestant Bible, their Protestant Con- 
stitution, and their Protestant Queen, and prophesy that Mr. 
Gladstone will be hanged. They are all, by descent, either English- 
men or Scotchmen, and seem bent on showing, what we should have 
expected, that while establishments in England and Scotland, 
where they are just, help to secure moderation, in Ireland, where 
they are unjust, they only develop unreason. They say they are 
loyal, and threaten to resist the law; declare that they love the 
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Bible, and disobey the first precepts of the Gospel ; adore the 
Protestant Constitution, and aver that but for the sea they would 
march on the House of Commons which they help to elect. They 
have a perfect right to agitate against the Bill, but how much does 
anybody ever get out of Parliament by threats ? 


Another remarkable confession of murder has been made. 
Thomas Rosser last Saturday told the police’of Hereford that on 
15th June, 1867, he was on tramp in Usk, and moneyless, when 
he fell in with a girl named Jane Edwards. This girl seems to 
have taken a sudden fancy to him, asked him to stay the night 
with her, and offered to pay his railway fare to Monmouth, to save 
him the long walk. He agreed, took a bar from an old fire-grate, 
asked the girl to walk with him, beat in her brains, took 15s. from 
her pocket, and threw the body into the river. He took alsoa 
piece of riband, which he carried about with him for the two years, 
and which the police by his direction secured as corroboration of 
the confession. The body of the girl, which was found at the 
time, is to be exhumed, in order to ascertain that the head has 
really been broken. A baser piece of ruffianism has seldom been 
recorded ; yet this man, who so murdered the poor girl who had 
just promised to help him, seems to have borne agonies of remorse 
for two years, and finally surrendered himself to justice as a kind 


of expiation. 


There is to be an inquiry into the cost of the war in Abyssinia. 
Mr. Candlish moved for it on Tuesday, in a speech contrasting 
the Tory estimates with the ultimate bill,—estimates being 
£5,000,000, and bill £8,500,000,—Mr. Mundella supported him 
in another full of illustrations of waste, Sir Stafford Northcote 
did not oppose, and Government readily acceded. We doubt if 
the Commission will effect much beyond proving that Sir Stafford 
Northcote is a more sanguine man than he is generally believed to 
be. As we have tried to show elsewhere, Sir R. Napier was 
compelled by his own sound judgment to take a bigger army and 
provide for a longer stay than turned out to be necessary, and the 
Government of Bombay had to meet our everlasting difficulty, how 
to yet ships for transport and beasts for baggage, when the State 
wants them in a hurry and refuses itself power to take them at a 
fair price. It will take land for a railway, but not a steamer for 
a war, and consequently pays about four times proper prices. 


Lord Elcho made a speech on Thursday on the Army of Reserve, 
important chiefly,—though it was bold and not unskilful, —because 
it brought up Mr. Cardwell. He made a long speech too, but he 
appears really to have some sort of a plan in his head. This is to 
divide Britain into districts, with a General and competent staff 
controlling all soldiers, Militia and Volunteers, in that district, the 
last named to have more pay in consideration of more obedience. 
Very good, so far ; but is he also going to provide commissariat and 
means of locomotion, because if not, his army, however numerous, 
will be like an army of wooden-legged heroes? And is he going to 
give the Militia trained officers? He says no; that he will not 
deprive country gentlemen of their patronage,—actually in so 
many words. Just reflect on that. The speaker is Minister of 
War, he is promising to make the defences of Great Britain 
efficient, half their efficiency is destroyed because officers are 
appointed by squires who never saw a shot fired, and one of his 
main anxieties is to assure the House that squires shall keep their 
patronage! When will the Radicals produce a real General who 
can make a speech ? He would be worth a Marshal’s baton. 


The regular average of persons killed in London by horses, or 


rather their drivers, is four a week, two companies of infantry, | 
This is exclusive of wounds, many of them most ; Cover of the noise caused by the arrival of the 10.30 evening train. 


say, a year. 





Clarendon intimated that both the late and the present Govern- 
ment had felt so earnest a desire to bring the controversy on this 
subject to a close, that they had made concessions which the 
House of Lords might well think had been carried beyond a 
legitimate limit. He did not, therefore, feel any surprise that so 
little regret had been expressed in this country at the failure of 
the negotiations. Lord Clarendon mentioned Mr. Reverdy John- 
son’s calm application to have a new article introduced into the 
treaty at the last moment, and after it had been signed by Lord 
Clarendon, giving either Government a separate right of claim, as 
@ government, before the arbitrator,—an application which, of 
course, he declined. Of Mr. Sumner’s speech Lord Clarendon 
spoke very temperately. It was, he said, very extravagant ; but 
there was no evidence that the majority of the Senate supported 
either the claims put forward by Mr. Sumner or his statement. 
Mr. Sumner had done good, said Lord Clarendon, even by his 
extravagance, in eliciting so clearly from this country that ‘‘ how- 
ever highly we value our relations with the United States, there 
is one thing we value more, and which we never can submit to 
sacrifice—our national honour.” Lord Clarendon would say no- 
thing as to the future, except that there should be, on our parts, 
an undiminished friendliness towards the United States, and an 
undiminished wish to bring the controversy to a close. Lord 
Clarendon paid a high, but well-deserved compliment to the new 
Amerjcan Minister, Mr. Motley; but he had not yet seen him 
officially, and did not know what might be his instructions. 


The Stafford election went against the Liberals,—the con- 
stituency returning two Tories, instead of, as at the last election, 
one Liberal and one Tory. The Liberals were scarcely quick 
enough in uniting,—having taken their ballot only yesterday week, 
when it appeared that the working-men candidates are as little 
in favour in Stafford as elsewhere. Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Evans 
were at the head of the Liberal ballot,—Mr. Odger obtaining 
barely more than half Mr. Whitworth’s votes, and Mr. Jenkins 
much less than half Mr. Odger’s. Mr. Odger acted very well 
in the matter, and gave a hearty support to the chosen candidates, 
though if Mr Whitworth be, as we believe, the same Mr. Whit- 
worth unseated at Drogheda for the intimidation exercised by his 
agents, we could not feel sure that Mr. Odger was right in promising 
him any support even conditional on his own defeat, and we should 
feel sure that the Liberals showed no real desire to extinguish the 
tyranny of intimidation in so readily accepting him. As it 
happens, we can hardly regret his defeat as we should that 
of an uncompromised Liberal. So long as one constituency is 
willing at any time to take from any other the candidates whom 
the latter is forbidden to re-elect, it is impossible that inti- 
midation and bribery, when committed by agents, should 
be regarded as inflicting a serious blow on any man’s ambi- 
tion. It may be that some of those candidates whose agents 
have bribed or intimidated without their knowledge are really 
personally innocent. But if the law so far assumes their guilt as 
not merely to void their election, but to forbid them to stand 
again for the same constituency, it is clear that the primd facie 
assumption ought to be against them elsewhere. The Tories 
elected in this insignificant and not immaculate borough were 
Mr. T. Salt and the Hon. R. ‘Talbot. 


A very curious suicide, or attempt at suicide,—for the final issue 
is not yet known,—occurred at the Farringdon Road Station on 
Wednesday. A Mr. George Stevens, who, in a letter to his 
mother found in his pocket, intimates that pecuniary troubles 
were the cause of his distress, shot himself with a revolver under 


After shooting himself, he appears to have got out of the train 








serious. Mr. Justice Mellor, trying a case of the kind on Wednes- | . 
day, said one main cause of the slaughter was an idea among | 40d attempted to ascend the staircase, when he paused, fell, and 
drivers that the pavement belonged to pedestrians and the road-| became insensible, and was lying at the stationmaster’s office at 
way to them, a division of property which turns the crossings into | the last advices. What suggests itself as remarkable in this case 
licensed shambles. Had the man been convicted, he should have | is, that the suicide, having shot himself in the left breast, did not 
passed a severe sentence. We fear the drivers will chance that, | Wait for the result where he was, but moved on like a spent ball, 
just as the Russian coachmen used to chance Siberia, and that the | ia the direction in which he would have moved had he made no 
only protection will be a material one. We have already | 8uch attempt on his life, till life failed him. Was the power of 
‘* refuges,” or ‘¢ islands,” or whatever they are, in most crossings. habit too strong for him, when the porter opened the door of the 

iage and evidently expected him to get out? Or did he 


Elongate them in dangerous places, till carriages and carts must go Catt! — vont . 
through the straits in single file. ‘They cannot drive fast then | think the ball had inflicted but a trifling wound, after all, which 


without endangering their own necks, and, unless paid extra, they | he hoped to conceal till he could be again alone ? There is 
something very strange in this continuation of a mechanical 


procedure by a man who had killed himself, or had believed that 
he had killed himself,—in the middle of it. 





respect them. 


Lord Clarendon made a very sensible and clear speech in the | 
the House of Lords yesterday week about the Alabama claims, in 
answer to a question of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s. Lord 





Consols were on Friday evening 924 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE Second Elections in France have not gone exactly as the 
public expected, but the total result is still most unsatis- 
factory to the Empire. The immense power of the Adminis- 
tration, with its armies of officials, mayors, policemen, and 
priests, has been stretched to the uttermost, the prefects 
having been ordered to win “ by any means,” the peasants 
were not in many places equal to a second effort for independ- 
ence, the villages were raked to discover electors sufficient to 
swamp the townsmen, and of the 59 doubtful seats Govern- 
ment carried by its own account a little more than half. This 
reduces the Opposition from the ninety on which the Liberals 
had calculated to about 80—the Imperialist Pays says 79— 
leaving the Government a majority on a test-division of 112. 
If this were all, the Emperor might plead that he was at least 
as well supported as Mr. Gladstone, and go forward on his own 
path in confidence ; but France is not England, and he, of all 
men, knows by what pressure, with what difficulty, under 
what temptations, this majority has been brought together. 
The mere numbers do not comfort him. The majority in the 
Chamber is overbalanced in the public regard by the enormous 
losses in the Electorate, where the Empire, which began with a 
majority of seven millions of votes, has now barely 800,000 
more than the Opposition, less probably than the number of 
men it can directly control. Allowing for officials, for con- 
tractors and their employés, for districts which have voted 
for a bridge, a road, or a loan, and for that section of the 
French peasantry which would vote for Robespierre as it 
now votes for Napoleon if the prefect supported his claims, 
it may be asserted that more than half France, including 
all its great towns, has voted against the Empire. This 
is the grand fact for Napoleon, who knows too well that 
day by day and month by month the majority against him 
will increase. No Government can last in France under in- 
cessant intellectual defeat, or survive the “ridicule,” or 
rather the scorn, which there falls upon manifest intellectual 
deficiency. Yet it is this attitude of struggling captives to 
which the Imperialists in the Chamber are fast drifting. 
The Opposition cannot carry a Bill to limit the Emperor’s 
power, because, in the first place, private members have no 
right even of proposing laws,—as all Bills must be previously 
approved by the Council of State, and by the bureaux com- 
posed of the majority; but it can and will resist his Bills, 
will try to refuse his Budget, will insist on interpellations as 
to his policy, and will pour upon his measures that flood of 
mordant criticism which in France kills governments. The 
orators are back in the Chamber as well as the implacables. 
At the last moment, the group of journalists which in Paris 
controls the Liberal party decided that they would return 
the old members, as more dangerous to Government than the 
new ; even the Rappel, the organ par excellence of the Revo- 
lution, struck a stroke for Thiers ; the awakened fears of the 
bourgeoisie assisted their policy; and at the day of ballot, 
Thiers, Jules Favre, Garnier Pagés were all returned, in pre- 
ference to the men who, though called extreme, are not more 
dangerous to the Empire than themselyes—while Jules Ferry, 
“ candidate of irreligion,”’ literally crushed M. Cochin, nominee 
of the priests and the officials. The Opposition will have 
thirty orators, men of the most various powers, able to deal 
with every branch of politics, boiling over with animosity, 
strengthened by the certainty that over half France numbers 
are on their side, and kindled by the reflection that if they 
cannot win during this Parliament, the next will see a 
Napoleon of nineteen, the associate of his father’s throne, 
courting the suffrages of the multitude. Against this array, 
against Thiers, with his fervid expositions of the decay of 
French power abroad ; Pelletan, with his flashing epigrams— 
he will come in for one of the seats vacant by double elections ; 
—Picard, with his burning Republicanism ; Gambetta, with his 
terrible invective; Raspail, with his appeals to the misery of 
the poor; Ferry, with his demand for education, universal, com- 
pulsory, and secular,—against thirty masters of the tongue, 
each with his drop of vitriol to pour into the wound, what has 
the Empire? One able lawyer, detested by his colleagues, 


M. Rouher; one Prince as Red in policy as the men he 
resists; one Marshal, Niel, with first-class parliamentary 
ability ; one devoted writer, Clement Duvernois, who may or 
may not be all the Emperor expects; a dozen or so of genuine 
Bonapartists, who, being honest, have some effect in debate, 





and being, most of them, in one way or another, either N apo 
leonide or children of the first Marshals, have some ability ; 
a group of mediocre renegades, called Ministers; and two 
hundred members, most of them selected because, except as 
devotees of the Empire, they are nothing. There never was 
such a list of mediocrities. The English county members 
when fighting the Peelites were in a better intellectual posi- 
tion, for they had not Paris around them, Republican 
Paris, reading, sneering, nick-naming, watching the debates, as 
Romans watched a contest in the arena, and with the same fierce 
inclination to cry ‘“‘ Habet !’’ at every blow. The conditions of 
such a contest are almost too cruel. Grant that the Empire 
found somewhere among its crew of obscurities a great 
debater, the day his powers were known and acknowledged 
he would want to influence its policy, that is, to terminate 
the personal government which is the raison d’étre of the 
regime. And he would always have to appear to be defending 
the wrong side. Granting all the Emperor himself could 
urge for his régime, and we do grant much of it, there is, and 
must always be, one weak place in his intellectual armour. 
The Empire cannot be carried on forthe revenue of France. We 
doubt whether any government, organizedas Frenchmen choose 
their Government to be organized, that is, through an agency 
which maintains one-sixth of the population at the expense of 
the other five-sixths, can be carried on without absorbing a 
larger share of the income of France than is now devoted to 
it; but certainly the Empire, with its heavy dead-weights, 
such as Algeria, Cochin China, Paris, the Civil List, and the 
Department of Public Works, cannot. Nevertheless, taxes 
cannot be increased, and the Treasury is therefore kept going 
by trickeries, by loans authorized after they have been raised, 
by cooked budgets, by surprise-votes like the one which 
assoilzied M. Haussmann, by all manner of “ dodges,” 
absolutely necessary to the system, and absolutely incapable 
of parliamentary defence. There is not the slightest fear 
for French finance. France can pay the hundred millions a 
year which the Empire really costs without too heavy a strain, 
but to defend the mode in which the wanting twelve or 
fifteen millions is acquired, in the teeth of such critics and 
before such an audience, is an almost intolerable task. Even 
the French Disraeli, M. Rouher, with his astounding audacity 
of statement, gives way under it, and on the last occasion flung 
M. Haussmann overboard for the wolves to worry, as his only 
road out of the scrape. Yet M. Haussmann could not be dis- 
missed ; and the works of Paris go on, and will go on, and must 
go on, and so must the rest of the extravagances,—many of them 
very wise,—and Ministers must get the money by borrowing, 
and the country will be told, session by session, by the first 
orators in France, that it is upon the verge of financial ruin, 
and all the facts will seem to bear them out. No parlia- 
mentary position could be conceived more difficult, yet this is 
the certain result of the elections, and so far as parliamentary 
force is essential to the Empire,—and Napoleon clearly thinks 
it essential,—that result is disastrous. 

As yet no trustworthy clue has been given as to the 
Emperor's course. A mysterious paragraph, signed ‘Clement 
Duvernois,” has been published in the Peuple, announcing that 
the Left Centre is to be “accepted as part of the institu- 
tions of the country; and “the majority made a par- 
ticipator in great acts, thus causing it to stand out in relief 
before the country.” That is, we presume, M. Emile Ollivier, 
who has been returned for the Var, is to be a Minister, and 
Government has some considerable measures to propose. As 
to the second intimation, no one can say anything till the 
measures themselves are seen; but as to the former, it will 
be insufficient. The Republicans, Reds and Moderates alike, 
disbelieve in Emile Ollivier, and he would not be able to intro- 
duce serious reforms, except after a change of system which 
the Emperor is most unlikely to concede. Certainly he would 
not be able to terminate the extravagances on which the 
Opposition dilates; and without that, what is the addition 
of one discredited member to the Government worth ¢ 
M. Ollivier may be most unjustly discredited, but still dis- 
credited he is, and his appointment would neither concili- 
ate, nor alarm, nor convince the three and a half millions 
of voters who hate the Empire enough to risk official 
pressure in order to express their hate. It is these men, not 
this or that fraction of the Chamber, whom the Emperor 
must win ; and he can only win them by doing something 
so great that it will strike their imaginations, strike them 
hard, strike them now. There may be such things to be 
done. We are writing of a man of genius—genius of the 
kind which, in the supreme hour, does big things, and he 
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may have in his brain a big thing. For ourselves, we can see 
but one which is possible to him, and that is to recover the 


frontier of the Rhine. 





SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR TORY PEERS. 


E cannot yet believe that the Peers will throw out 
\ the Irish Church Bill. Lord Derby is rash enough 
for anything, and there are Peers in whom the old spirit of 
ascendancy is still all-powerful; but the majority are quiet, 
sensible men, heavily weighted with money, and position, and 
traditions of moderation, and they must during the past week 
of reflection have perceived that the attitude urged upon them 
by the gentry of Ulster is hopelessly untenable, that Lord 
Derby is leading them into a dangerous impasse, a position in 
which they can neither advance, nor fly, nor fight. In reject- 
ing the Bill they will not, as some of them appear to think, 
be merely exerting a constitutional power to reject a measure 
accepted by the Commons, but will claim for themselves 
the exclusive right to control the policy, and appoint the 
Ministers of the country, prerogatives which they would admit 
to be in excess of their rightful authority under any interpre- 
tation whatsoever. The excuse by which they cover this, that 
the country has changed its mind, is too clearly an excuse to 
be even worth discussion. The country has not changed its 
mind, and they only say it has as a matter of decorum. The 
new Electorate, created by a Conservative Government, decided 
at the autumn election two grand points,—that Mr. Gladstone 
should be Premier, and that a new policy, to be suggested and 
arranged by him, should be adopted towards Ireland. The 
chosen leader of the Conservatives, then the head of Her 
Majesty's Government, admitted this, both in act and word ; 
they themselves do not in their calmer moments deny it ; and 
their organs make of it an incessant charge against the Liberals, 
who, they say, are yielding to a dictatorship. Nevertheless, a 
couple of hundred gentlemen not elected by anybody, and 
representing even indirectly only a minority of the people, are 
about to decide that the policy adopted by the nation shall not 
be carried out, and that the Premier elected by the nation shall 
be dismissed. If the rejection of the Bill means anything, it 
means those things. The Peers, of course, must be assumed 
to wish to succeed ; and if they succeed, the Bill must drop ; 
and if the Bill drops, Mr. Gladstone would be base to retain 
power. As a matter of fact, we all know they won’t succeed, 
and Mr. Gladstone will not go; but this is the logical and, 
under many circumstances, would be the actual effect of their 
decision, an effect which is wholly beyond their constitutional 
power. The Lords cannot have, we are not aware they even 
claim, a right to impose a Premier on the nation in the teeth 
of its representatives, yet this, and nothing less, would be their 
apparent claim, if they persisted in the course said to have 
been resolved on. They and not the country would be nomi- 
nating the Government. Such a pretension is foolish, would 
be foolish even if the Lords possessed in reality the powers 
they claim in theory,—for it would amount to a perpetual 
disfranchisement of the whole Electorate on the greatest 
of all subjects, the choice of the executive Administration. 
The nation could not submit to it without surrendering its 
freedom, giving up rights it possessed long before the Reform 
Bill, and the result would be to make revolution inevitable. The 
Constitution could not work. On the other hand, if the 
Lords at heart do not wish this dead-lock, and know before- 
hand that they cannot succeed, then, in rejecting the Bill, 
they are playing a farce, endangering order in Ireland for the 
wake of a stately ceremonial. They will not conciliate the 
Ulster men, who will demand perpetual rejections, and will 
plant a bitter feeling against their House in the minds of all 
Trish Catholics. We cannot believe that sensible men who 
know the facts of politics will permit themselves such a 
choice of dilemmas, or in revolutionary haste throw away 
their own best defence, the esoteric rule which, since 1832, 
has preserved the two Houses, the porcelain jar and the iron 
pot, from collision in mid-stream. That rule has been to 
revise or reject all measures at discretion, save those which 
are clearly called for by the nation, or those which, if 
rejected, involve the fall of a Minister preferred by the House 
of Commons. There is nothing dishonourable in such a rule, 
its application in great crises, such, for example, as the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, has not degraded the House ; it 
is simply a statesmanlike precaution to meet an obvious and 
very extreme danger. Of course its adoption shows that the 
House of Lords is not the ultimate pivot of power; but then, 
who affirms that it is? Not even a typical aristocrat like 
Lord Salisbury ! 


It seems to us, we confess, that the intellectual argu- 
ment against rejection is absolutely complete from the Peers’ 
own point of view, but there is another which deserves 
their most earnest attention. Their House is drifting very 
fast out of the stream of opinion. Owing to many causes, one 
of them being the remarkable inaccessibility of the Peers to 
the influence of Mr. Disraeli’s “ philosophers,’ whose influence 
increases so much over the mass, the Peers have become more 
Conservative, while the Electorate has become more Democratic. 
There is scarcely a question now “up,” or likely to be “ up,” 
—the Irish Church, the reform of the land laws, the change 
in the legal position of women, the opening of the Universities 
to all creeds, the abolition of the indelibility of Orders, and a 
hundred more,—on which the Lords are not at heart opposed to 
the nation, so opposed that if they give the rein to their own 
opinions, the current of political movement will be completely 
dammed. Hitherto this want of rapport between the Lords 
and the country, though suspected by the public, has not been 
clearly perceived, because the Lords have to an extraordinary 
extent effaced themselves, have avoided divisions, and even 
discussion. If, however, the Lords are waking up, are going 
to use their powers, and more especially if they are going 
to stretch them unconstitutionally, as they will do if they 
dismiss a Minister elected by the people, this divergence 
will be fatal to public order, which requires that legisla- 
tion shall at all events be possible. The divergence between 
the two Houses must be corrected or government must 
cease, and it unquestionably will be corrected. Fifty plans 
might be suggested to that end, but in England, as all 
experience shows, the plan adopted is sure to be the one 
which attains the end with the smallest amount of evident 
revolution. In other words, the constitutional power of the 
Crown will be exerted to reform the House by a very great 
addition to its number, by granting peerages to men who 
are, from circumstances, training,and mannerof life, necessarily 
in sympathy with their countrymen. The House still contains 
200 less members than the House of Commons. We should 
say that such a creation, so far from injuring the House as a 
Legislative body, would enormously improve it, by introducing 
that element of variety of the want of which Lord Salisbury 
complains, and detaching it from its over-close relation to the 
soil ; but then, is that what the Conservative Peers want ? Such 
a reform, it must be remembered, while it would improve the 
House, would injure the social position of the Peers as a caste, 
which is derived in no small degree from the presumption of 
landed wealth which attaches to their titles. We suspect they 
value their caste at least as much as their legislative power, 
and it is this which in every act, like the one now said to be 
in contemplation, they are putting at stake. It is not the 
extinction of their House they are urging on—that they might 
not mind—but its transformation into an assembly of men who 
are not magnates. The superstition in favour of two-headed 
Parliaments is dying slowly, but it will live a long while yet, 
and till it dies the fate the Peers are risking is the intrusion 
among them of a totally different class. If they approve that, 
they will act wisely in showing conclusively that they are not 
only out of accord with the nation, but so far out of accord 
that they cannot even force themselves to accept the inevit- 
able, but must resist even if resistance is nothing but a scream. 
If they disapprove, they will be wise to let the Bill pass. From 
this point of view itis not the people whom they are irritating, 
but the statesmen, who are certain in the end, whatever their 
prejudices or habits of mind, to see before all things that the 
“ Queen’s Government must be carried on.” 





HOW TO PROFIT BY THE INFATUATION OF 


THE PEERS. 


T seems to be still far from certain whether the party heat 
in Lord Derby, and the coarse Orangeman in Lord Cairns, ° 
and the ecclesiastical enthusiasm in the Duke of Rutland, and 
the political dread of Catholicism in the Duke of Abercorn, 
and the evangelical pietism in the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the rash pride in the Tory Peers generally, are to prevail with 
the majority of the House of Lords to throw out the Bill, 
adopted with such singular unanimity by the nation and the 
House of Commons, or not. But we wish at once to point out 
that if this step is actually achieved,—and it will either be 
achieved or have failed before we again address our readers,— 
if the House of Lords should really say ‘ Tush!’ to the wishes 
of the nation, as they seem disposed to do,—it may be quite 
possible so to use the political opportunity, that instead of its 
: proving a terrible calamity, it may turn out one of the greatest 
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openings which any English statesman ever had for making a 
real impression on the susceptible imagination of the Irish 
people, and at length convincing them that England and 
Ireland are no longer foes, but firm and hearty friends. 

Every one has anticipated that if the Lords reject the 
Bill carried in the House of Commons by majorities varying 
from 100 to 128, the proper course for the Prime Minister 
will be to prorogue Parliament early, to summon another 
session for either August or September, to pass the Irish 
Church Bill rapidly through the Commons without any debate 
on the Liberal side, and present it once more for acceptance 
to the Lords, who would then, of course, refuse it only on 
peril of being themselves effectually reformed by a large in- 
fusion of better sense and more wisdom at the hands of 
the Crown. But it appears to us that if such a session as this 
in the long vacation be made necessary by the idle obstinacy 
of the Lords or their superstitious belief that the country 
has suddenly changed its mind only because they wish to 
think it has changed its mind, the true course would be to 
summon Parliament to meet for that extra session not in 
London, but in Dublin. Mr. Bright long ago suggested that 
some one session of Parliament should be devoted chiefly to 
Trish affairs, and that it might be desirable to call together 
such a session, by way of special exception, and in order to 
assist the Legislature in forming a more accurate conception of 
the condition, character, and wishes of Ireland, in Dublin. To 
this, however, there are, of course, almost insurmountable 
objections. To separate the Chiefs of Departments from their 
working staffs during a whole session would be almost im- 
possible, and to remove the departments, staff, and all, to 
temporary lodgings in Dublin quite so. The Law Officers of 
the Crown, and the Bar, who constitute a very important sec- 
tion of the House of Commons, and also the Lord Chancellor, 
who is the Chairman of the House of Lords, could not by 
any possibility leave London for Dublin during the whole 
session, unless the English Courts of judicature were removed 
to Dublin, which is of course impossible. Then, however pre- 
dominant Irish affairs might be in such a session, it is simply 
impossible that in any session of Parliament the business of 
Great Britain could be neglected ; and to transact the legisla- 
tive business of Great Britain in Dublin would be wholly im- 
possible. On the whole, unless arrangements were ever made 
for transplanting the centre of Government permanently to 
Dublin, it would be a sheer impossibility, we suspect, to hold 
any complete session of a British Parliament there. But the 
grave objections which would render it simply impossible to 
carry out Mr. Bright’s idea, would none of them apply to 
holding an extra long-vacation session in Dublin simply for a 
single legislative object, and that object an Irish one. It 
would be only due to the enthusiastic old gentlemen who have 
convinced themselves by a sort of intellectual coup d'état, that 
a majority of near 120 in a Household-Suffrage Parliament 
Jor an opinion, means that the nation has suddenly decided 
against it, to give them the amplest means of studying the 
question on its merits, since they seem so entirely unable to 
judge of the wish for it by the second-hand testimony of re- 
presentatives. To the two Houses generally, a Dublin Session 
in August or September would probably be much less irksome 
than a London Session in the same month,—since it would 
put them down within easy reach of some of the most beau- 
tiful, and probably least familiar, scenery of the British Isles. 
To Ireland the influx of visitors,—the great majority of them 
bent on doing her political justice,—would be a most welcome 
and pleasant stimulus, while the political compliment paid her 
by making Dublin for a few weeks the political head-quarters of 
the Empire would not be thrown away. Irish hospitality would 
be appealed to, and would certainly not be appealed to in vain, 
even on behalf of the aristocratic zealots who had compelled 
the appeal. And the greatest of all advantages would be that 
such a variation of the usual course of things would mark so 
signally the change in the temper and character of British 
policy towards Ireland, that we might fairly hope to see it the 
beginning of a newera in the relations between the sister islands. 
It would be impossible for Ireland either to mistake or forget 
the drift of a policy which had been inaugurated by a special 
meeting of Parliament in the Irish capital. And for our pur- 
pose, this is really more than half the battle. It is all very 


well to be just to Ireland, but Ireland is just the kind of 
country on which cold abstract justice works a very slow and 
doubtful,—picturesque justice, a very rapid and impressive, 
effect. 
complain of. 
something to be proud of. 


England is quite content, so long as she has nothing to 
Ireland will never be quite content till she has 
In asession of this kind we should 








give her something to be proud of. We should transform the 
policy of political and religious equality from a mere party 
ery into a lively picture,—which the dullest would understand 
and appreciate. We should remove from the minds of Irishmen 
that humiliating consciousness of being Pariahs which, far 
more than any special political measure, creates the resentful 
ery of “Ireland for the Irish!” and we should do this without 
lending even the slightest sanction to the hope of repeal ; for 
the occupation of the Irish Houses of Parliament for the pur- 
poses of an Imperial session would be as striking a symbol 
of unbroken union as could be conceived,—only it would be one 
which would flatter instead of mortifying the susceptible 
self-love of Irish patriotism. The country would gain a slight 
pecuniary advantage by the inundation,—just enough to put 
it in good-humour. The Irish politicians would gain more, 
for they would have proved to their constituents the full 
strength of their influence, without doing anything injurious 
to the permanent progress of Ireland. And English politi- 
cians would gain most of all, for they could not meet in Dublin, 
even for the few weeks necessary for such a purpose, without 
realizing far more vividly than they had ever done before the 
difference between the genius of the English and Irish peoples, 
and understanding the hopelessness of making both peoples 
happy by identical processes either of administration or 
legislation. 

Now, what serious objections could any one urge to such a 
step? That it would be putting the recalcitrant House of 
Lords under popular pressure, and denying them the right to 
form their own unbiassed judgment freely under due protec- 
tion? To that we might reply, that were the Lords a House 
of Representatives, it might be desirable to secure them a strictly 
unbiassed judgment; but since, on the contrary, they area 
hereditary House, but claim to know by special inspiration 
the opinion of the country, and to know it better than the 
House of Representatives expressly instructed to declare 
it, they are clearly rather in danger of underrating 
than overrating the value of the ordinary expressions 
of national feeling, so that we might fairly claim to 
be rather rectifying a previous bias, than causing a new one, 
in suggesting that the House of Lords should be placed 
in direct relations with the popular opinion of the people 
whom they think fit to defy. In truth, nothing would be 
easier than to preserve the most perfect tranquillity in Dublin 
during the session of Parliament there; for the Irish people 
would be, in all probability, far too much gratified by this 
tribute to their political importance, and too sensible of the 
strength of their position in close alliance, as they would thus 
be, with the great majority of the House of Commons, to think 
of lawless expedients for attaining their will. We do not 
believe that the House of Lords themselves,—who, whatever 
their faults, and however profound their prejudices, are at 
least in no way liable to any charge of cowardice,—would 
entertain any fear of violence in Dublin. As for the dange 
of that moral pressure which might be exerted over their 
imaginations by living in the midst of the people whose 
wishes they think it their duty to disregard and overrule, we 
do not think this a danger at all, but a very great 
advantage. The House of Lords is too thick-skinned to 
understand the true value and meaning of a nation’s wishes. 
It is deadened by strong proprietary self-interests, not being 
awakened to the wants of others by the urgency of any 
pressing constituents. To put such an assembly in the 
midst of sights and sounds which will quicken their obtuse 
sympathies and alarm their dull apprehensions would be a 
great political service to them, and not a disadvantage. 
They affect to know by intuition that they represent the 
feeling of the United Kingdom better than the House of 
Commons, which was elected only six months ago. Let 
them try the corrective of a little actual experience of what 
that feeling is. 

But ‘it would be conceding too much to Irish vanity, and 
whetting an appetite for that political petting of which there 
is already, it is said, in our Revenue system only too much 
trace.’ Well, even if it were so, whose would be the fault ? 
If the Peers had shown some decent deference to Ireland while 
at a distance, there would have been no occasion for inviting 
them to go to Ireland since Ireland cannot come to them. 
But the truth is, that the very short and quite recent course 
of political petting has never been of any use to Ireland (rather 
the reverse), and the value of this step would not consist 
in any concession,—which would be exceedingly slight,—to 
Irish self-interests. The value of it would consist in restoring 
to Ireland the sense of political dignity, and restoring it not 
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only without any advance, or shadow of advance, towards the 

olicy of disunion and Irish isolation, but simultaneously with 
a direct and visible blow at such policy. The Irish patriotism 
would be gratified, but gratified by a great symbolic display 
of unity with Great Britain, of co-operation with the 
yictorious party in Great Britain against the reactionary 
party of both kingdoms. We could not only afford to 
pet Ireland less, but it is probable that she would be more 
anxious to repudiate petting, if she could realize that in great 
imperial concerns she had her full share of influence and con- 
sideration. The neglect of Ireland by the Court has been a 
real and grave political disadvantage to our Irish policy. This 
step would go far to obliterate all remembrance of that neg- 
lect, and to gratify that very natural craving for the conscious- 
ness of political consequence which a distinct race, in a distinct 
land, too often utterly subordinated to the interests of a more 
powerful neighbour, is sure to feel. We seriously hold that 
the just and wise policy of the Prime Minister might be 
rendered ten times as speedy in its operation by the step we 
have proposed, if the Lords should be silly enough to give him 
the opportunity to adopt it. Mr. Gladstone’s medicine is 
good, and will work for good in any case, but it will be fully 
absorbed into the blood of the patient in a far shorter time if 
it should be administered in this particular form, than it can be 
if it becomes law this session in the ordingry routine way. 





THE ABYSSINIAN COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


T is quite nonsensical to compare our failures in Abyssinia 
with our failures in the Crimea, as some journals 
and not a few members appear inclined to do. We 
did not fail in Abyssinia. We succeeded, succeeded com- 
pletely, succeeded splendidly, securing every result of the 
expedition, and distiactly increasing British reputation 
throughout the world, not only for public spirit and 
organizing ability, but for honour and good faith. To say, 
as Mr, Mundella says, that the expedition was a “ disgrace,” 
is an abuse of words which would, we believe, be possible in 
no other country than this,—an abuse justifiable only in the 
mouths of men who believe that no cause however sound, no 
provocation however great, can justify recourse to war. In 
order to rescue prisoners to whom our faith was pledged, we 
sent an army of 15,000 men 400 miles into Africa, marched 
over three ranges of African Alps to a fortress almost as remote 
from our knowledge as if it had been in another planet ; 
dethroned and slew its Prince, rescued our captives, and 
without loss of an hour, without annexing an acre, with- 
drew that army, and remitted it in full spirit, health, 
and efficiency back to its cantonments across the sea. 
There has not been a grander exploit in our history, 
or one so romantic, or one which, in idea, in object, 
and in execution, was more thoroughly honourable to the 
country, and to hear it denounced as a failure and a dis- 
grace does, we confess, make the blood boil. That in per- 
forming this magnificent feat we wasted some money is 
exceedingly probable. We always do waste money. It is 
quite right that every instance of such failure should be 
rigidly inquired into; but we can inquire where the money 
went, without detracting from the merit of an expedition 
which, more than any other of recent times, was worth its 
cost. 

The waste incurred in the Expedition was due, we believe, 
to three causes, of which two were perfectly justifiable, and 
one was a permanent defect of organization. The first was 
that the Army was larger than had been expected, and it was 
rightly made larger. Sir Robert Napier’s single order was to 
sueceed, to run no risk, as Sir Stafford Northcote wrote, of 





any disaster to British troops or dishonour to the British | 
name. His only data as to the force that would be required | 
were Mr. Plowden’s reports and a few notes of travel, which | 
showed that the Army would have to traverse 400 miles of water- | 
less African soil, to cross twice three ranges of mountain higher 
than Mont Cenis, and to meet at every point a warlike prince, | 
supported by nearly 70,000 troops as good as our Sepoys. 
There was not the slightest reason for dreaming that Theodore 
would fly, that the passes would be unguarded, that the nobles 
would be pleased with our invasion, that we should capture 
Magdala by arush and a shower of rockets, or that, having | 
captured it, we should retreat unmolested, without firing a | 
shot. Sir Robert Napier had not to imagine success, but to | 
secure it, and the only way to secure it was to take over a 


On the lowest computation, that necessity demanded 12,000 
men, and Sir R. Napier had to reckon on the testimony of all 
experience that of this number one-fourth would soon be 
in hospital, a calculation frequently exceeded. This was 
the first grand cause of expenditure, the size of the army, and 
this was also the reason why it was not attacked till it reached 
Magdala. A small army without supports would have been in- 
cessantly attacked, would have lost its supply trains, and would 
in all human probability have been forced for want of food 
and water to surrender. 

Then there was the question of time. Sir Robert Napier 
had to calculate, in the only way in which such calculations 
can be made, that Theodore—a man of military genius— 
would pursue the most sensible course for him, that is, would 
wage, as Hyder would have done, a flying war. This compelled 
the transportation of cavalry, an exorbitantly expensive force 
to transport, the horses, grooms, and saddlery, and forage, 
taking five times the tonnage required by the soldiers, 
and doubled the estimate of the time to be provided for 
by the departments of supply. Sir Robert calculated on 
twelve months instead of six, and had Theodore, instead of 
lugging a big gun to the top of a hill, where it was of no 
use, stripped himself of impedimenta, hovered round our 
columns, and at last fled into the interior, the expedition 
would, even if it had succeeded, have occupied twelve months. 
This, we believe,—the preparation to arrest or follow a flight 
which ‘any other Asiatic soldier would have made,—will be 
found to be the explanation of all the story about hay kept 
for months in harbour, and then given away, which so scan- 
dalized the House of Commons. The General had to provide 
more than proved to be needful, but not more than ought 
to have been necessary, and had then to give his supplies away 
because it was cheaper to give them than to carry them. The 
waste arose, in fact, from ordinary precaution, which turned 
out, from extraordinary reasons, not to be required. 

The force, therefore, was larger, the time provided for 
longer, than was necessary, and then came the permanent evil 
of our fighting organization. We had no means of transport 
either by land or sea. We do not keep transports and we do 
not keep baggage animals ready, and consequently whenever 
we want them we have, except in India, to bribe for them all in 
a minute, raising prices four, five, or six hundred per cent. India 
is an exception, because there, though we do not levy soldiers 
by conscription, we do levy carriage. The drivers are fairly paid 
and fairly protected, but they and their beasts are taken by force, 
are paid full wages, but no more, and are kept to their work 
by discipline, not always without severity. It was impossible, 
even if it would have been right, to apply this principle to 
service across the water; India would have been in insurrec- 
tion from end to end; and consequently we had to bribe, that 
is, to collect ships, cattle, and mules, at any price anybody liked 
to ask. Of course that price was a long one, more especially 
because the officials employed did not always know the markets, 
most especially because the go-betweens whom such officials 
must employ are often the most corrupt of mankind. Inthe case 
of the shipping, moreover, Sir Robert Napier had to deal with 
a trade which combines very readily, for the most detestable 
service it is possible to imagine. Triple wages, quadruple 
wages, would not tempt ordinary ship captains or crews 
voluntarily to risk a long spell of Red Sea harbour service, a 
service not only monotonous and painful, but for half the year 
rendered by the climate dangerous in the extreme. No doubt 
the prices given were exorbitant; no doubt, also, a strict 
inquiry might elicit odd instances of collusion between owners 
and go-betweens, transactions in commission not at all to be 
excused; but the master evil, for which neither Sir Robert 
Napier, nor Sir 8S. Fitzgerald, nor in fact any other person 
is responsible, is that the mobilization of our Army 
is out of India inadequately provided for, and that even in 
India it breaks down before a few hundred miles of sea. 
Why the State should submit to this form of plunder, why 
it should not claim the right to tase anything it needs for 
war, as it takes land, say, at 50 per cent. above the prices then 
raling, is one of those problems which it would take a history 
of Great Britain to explain. At all events, we do not take 
them, and till we do we must be content to pay, and revenge 


‘ourselves afterwards by placing the officers who have suc- 


ceeded, and whom we have honoured for succeeding, virtually 
on their trial for incapacity. We do not hang great officers 
now pour encourager les autres, that would be too energetic ; 
we only harass them into their graves by inquiries into their 


force strong enough to hold four points seventy-five miles! responsibility for the defects of a system which, in spite of its 


apart, yet leave 3,000 men for the final march and assault, | defects, they have made work. 


It is quite right, this inquiry 
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of Mr. Candlish’s,—quite right,—and one of the meanest right 
things ever done, besides. 





THE FANATICS OF WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


A GOOD many Peers and other gentlemen dined together at 
LA. Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, to persuade each other that 
the present House of Commons is a sort of Irish bull, made 
simultaneously by the United Kingdoms, in sympathy with 
each other, and the House of Lords the true representatives of 
the people,—so made by a sort of divinely pre-established har- 
mony, unexampled if not miraculous, and certainly quite with- 
out precedent in the political history of our nation. In this 
they appeared to attain a certain moderate success ; but not 
one quite so complete but what the stronger heads amongst 
them had an uneasy feeling that there was something rotten 
at bottom in the convictions so strongly expressed. The Bishop 
of Derry (Dr. Alexander) betrayed, we think, his suspicion 
that there was some unreality lurking in the mutual 
assurances of the noble lords and right reverend prelates, 
that the Peers are supported by a great majority of the 
people of England, when he remarked, reflectively,—and shall 
we not say by way of laying the ghost of a fear haunting his 
own mind ?—that the words ‘Church and State” (of course, 
in relation to Ireland) “‘ went up to the throne of God xot in 
the accents which men shouted over their cups, but in the 
eccents in which they breathed them in their prayers.” 
Evidently the right reverend prelate would have felt easier in 
his mind if he hadn’t seen*the wine-cups (wine-cups, we 
have observed, is rhetorical for wine-glasses) before him, 
and had not observed that the words ‘Church and State’ 
were being uttered then at least by not a few gentlemen in 
the accents which men shout over their wine-cups, and not in 
those in which they are accustomed to breathe their prayers. 
The Bishop felt that a good deal of their confidence might 
possibly be due to the “ wine-cups,” so he immediately re- 
assured himself by saying it was not the wine-cups. Just so 
the timid butler, after the burglary in Oliver Twist, when he 
finds all his courage and the courage of his companions 0o0z- 
ing away, intimated that it wasn’t the sight of the burglar 
with his pistol which cowed them all, but the necessity of 
climbing over the gate which had cooled the wonderful heat 
of their pursuit. Dr. Alexander is just in the same state of 
mind. “It isn’t the wine-cups,” he soliloquizes, “it’s the 
intense depth of our spiritual feelings which gives us such a 
glow as we pronounce the words ‘Church and State.” But 
how did it occur to the right reverend gentleman that it 
wasn’t the wine-cups? Evidently through a restless feeling 
that perhaps it was,—in which we are disposed to concur with 
him. 

For no one can read the reports of the various speeches at 
Willis’s Rooms and not see everywhere the eagerness for that 
factitious encouragement for which uneasy men plead with each 
other by every inflexion of the voice and every turn of the 
style. The Duke of Rutland fortifies himself in the extra- 
ordinary delusion—of the dreamy character of which he is 
evidently more than half-conscious—that the House of 
Lords represents the people and the House of Com- 
mons not, by adding for his own comfort that at least 
the House of Lords has a right to speak its mind 
openly about those very useful members of its own 
assembly,—the Irish Bishops,—of whom the Bill pro- 
poses to deprive it. Here his Grace evidently feels on com- 
paratively firm ground. He is quite aware that the country 
has expressed as yet no opinion,—probably will never care 
to express an opinion,—as to the meritorious legislative 
character of the Irish Bishops as elements in the House of 
Lords. He can dilate on that without insisting on the 
paradox that a hereditary assembly has a secret national 
inspiration of which an elected assembly, and a quite recently 
elected assembly, cannot boast. The only defect of that in- 
valuable argument from the preciousness of the Irish Bishops 
to the House of Lords, is that the Duke of Rutland evidently 
thinks so very much more of the preciousness of the House of 
Lords to the Irish Bishops. He insists on not being able to give 
them up, just as England or America insists on not being able 
to give up political refugees,—not that these countries really 
cling to the refugees for the strength added by such re- 
fugees to their counsels, but that this is a polite and respect- 
ful mode of lending them their egis. The Duke of Rutland 
no doubt loves the Irish Bishops with a fond political love, 
—for the moment. But would he find the House of Lords a 


blank without his Grace of Armagh, or Dublin, or the Bishop 








of Killaloe? When he makes it a matter of political 
privilege for the Lords themselves whether they can or 
cannot bear to be parted from the two or three Irish 
who adorn their deliberations, we think even he himself could 
scarcely deny that he is making rather a strategic use of the 
right reverend Irishmen, than avowing his real object. Had 
the Bill been one depriving the House of Lords of the assist- 
ance of these worthy persons without disestablishing or dis- 
endowing the Irish Church, we should scarcely have had the 
Duke of Rutland presiding over those ‘ wine-cups,’ to which 
the Bishop of Derry made that eloquent but, we suspect, 
uneasy allusion. 

But the signs of weakness,—the indications that these 
valiant recommenders of valiant deeds are not really easy in 
their own minds as to the plans of which (with the assistance of 
wine-cups, for we observe, that even at Leamington the popular 
meeting convened to hear Mr. Gathorne Hardy encourage the 
Lords, was again a banquet) they talk so loudly, are by no 
means confined to the speeches of one or two of the remon- 
strants. Almost all these valiant persons feel compelled to refer 
to the elections in Dumfriesshire and Stafford as signs that the 
country is changing its mind, though they might just as well 
refer to the elections in Paris and Marseilles for that purpose. 
In Dumfriesshire every one knows that the Liberal triumph in 
November was a surprise, and that when the battle had to be 
fought over again ih full time for the application of the 
landlords’ screw, there was but little chance for the Liberals. 
That victory, at all events, had just as much reference to the 
Irish Church Bill as it had to the financial statement of Count 
Cambray Digny in Italy. As for the Stafford election, it is clear 
no doubt, that in a very corrupt and rather small borough, 
full of freemen, where the Tories had returned one of the two 
candidates before, they have now returned both,—but a man 
must be driven to desperation for signs of a reaction to regard 
this as one. We might as well argue that an ebbing tide had 
begun to flow from a ripple in a puddle on the beach which 
had no connection with the sea at all. Lord John Manners 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy were nearer the mark when they 
spoke of the House of Commons as an assembly of 
which they are heartily ashamed, and avowed that, 
so far as the House of Commons is an_ indication 
of the national opinion at all, it lends not the slightest 
colour to the notion that the country is Conservative. 
It is logically far safer to take the certainly paradoxical line 
of asserting that the House of Lords is (by inspiration) inti- 
mately acquainted with the present temper of the country, 
and the House of Commons, by a sort of divine judgment, 
shut off from all insight into it, than to accept the elections 
in such places as Stafford and Dumfriesshire as omens of 
political feeling, when all the elections of the United Kingdom 
which took place six months ago are treated as entirely value- 
less for that purpose. We observe that the Conservatives in 
their despair have called in the aid of Dr. Cumming, and 
have allowed him to prophesy the establishment of the Roman 
Catholie Church in Ireland, though not to support his pro- 
phecy out of the Book of Revelations, as he must naturally 
have yearned to do. Since Mr. Newdegate was permitted to 
argue for an alliance with the Greek Church against the 
Roman, and to regret that we did not seize the oppor- 
tunity to ally ourselves with Russia before the Crimean 
war,—surely Dr. Cumming need not have been so sedu- 
lously restrained from a style of argument evidently 
appropriate to the occasion. We have no doubt he 
could have found both the coming Battle in the Peers and 
the (Ecumenical Council in Rome, accurately foretold in the 
Book of Revelations, and their issues closely connected together, 
and we are quite certain that this style of argument would 
have been quite as profitable, and much more amusing, than 
that of most of the reverend gentleman’s colleagues. There has 
not yet been a speech at these Conservative demonstrations 
showing the smallest degree of real confidence in the line pro- 
posed to be taken, and, indeed, this is by the nature of things im- 
possible. If the elections of last November are already reduced to 
nothing as signs of the country’s will, we must have Parliament 
dissolved at least once a month, for the sake of any trustworthy 
test,—and the proposal must come from the Conservative side 
of the House. It is funny to see the Conservatives so ear- 
nestly advocating the theory that the public opinion of the 
country is absolutely unstable, that within six months of a 
general election expressly taken on a defined topic discussed 
for the previous six months, they declare that carefully 
registered opinion worth nothing, except to be cast to the 
winds. 
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THE LATE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


(JHE Co-operative Congress lately held in the Adelphi must 

have appeared to those who personally followed its pro- 
ceedings to have united the largest amount of practical com- 
mon-sense, and a certain amount of the most impracticable 
folly, that were ever jumbled up together. It must, however, 
be said at once that the common-sense was characteristic of 
all the delegates from British co-operative bodies who were 
present, and that the folly was the privilege of those who 
took upon themselves to give the working co-operators the 
benefit of their advice ; and, in particular, that of a handful 
of visionaries who through defective arrangements were 
enabled to foist themselves upon the Congress, and waste its 
time with their outpourings. Among the papers read two 
deserved especial notice—one by Mr. Morier, on the wonder- 
ful system of Mutual-Credit Banks established in Germany, 
chiefly through the exertions of the well-known Schulze- 
Delitzsch ; the other by Mr. Archibald Briggs, embodying his 
viewsas to Partnerships of Industry ;—views presented certainly, 
as was observed, in such a shape as is likely to make the system 
most attractive to the employer, but which, in proportion as 
they aim more and more at satisfying every claim of his self- 
interest, are likely to commend themselves less and less to the 
employed, since under their latest form they amount only to 
a premium on the results of any ertra exertion on the part of 
the latter, while seeking to make them share the burthen of 
losses, for which perhaps they may be in nowise morally 
responsible. Mr. Hare, too, contributed a suggestive and 
bold proposal for throwing open those “ public lands” (as he 
terms them) of the country—the extent of which his ex- 
perience as a Charity Commissioner has probably impressed 
with peculiar vividness upon his mind—to co-operative enter- 

rise. 

But the interest of the Congress did not lie in the papers 
read, still less in the grand plans proposed by some social 
reformers ; but in the discussion cither of the practical griev- 
ances of the working co-operators of this country, arising from 
the state of the law or from its administration, or of those 
further plans of self-help by mutual effort which they feel to 
be almost, if not altogether ready to their hand,—the 
connection of trade-societies with co-operation,—the exten- 
sion of co-operative production,—the establishment of bazaars 
or depéts for the exhibition and sale of the articles produced, 
—the establishment of a co-operative banking system,—the 
general organization of the movement. Although the attendance 
was never very numerous, men more thoroughly in earnest 
on one or other of these various points,—many on all,—were 
never brought together, nor yet shrewder wits, nor minds 
more self-reliant. To an observer of men, the field of study 
was a most interesting one. Never, perhaps, was such an 
opportunity offered in London of viewing in its most 
characteristic forms that Northern type, which embodies 
so many of the best features of our Anglo-Saxon race, 
—keen, ready, resolute, rough when crossed, self-asser- 
tive, impatient of all outer control, yet endowed with 
the most tenacious perseverance, and the most admirable 
powers of self-sacrifice, for the carrying out of those ends 
which it holds dear. Side by side with these, however, 
though fewer in number, were men of the best Midland and 
Southern types,—from Nottingham and from Warwickshire, 
from Somersetshire and from London itself; men who might 
avow that they could not talk so fast as their Northern 
brethren, and that they had learnt at their school,—that they 
perhaps had gone to Lancashire in the time of the cotton famine 
to give alms, and had brought back co-operation with them, 
—but often evincing a quiet determination, powers of patient 
work, and a capacity of dispassionate insight and foresight into 
the present and the future, which contrasted by no means un- 
favourably with the more go-a-head Northern type. And 
whilst some of these delegates were men who belong no longer 


to the working-class (a Nottingham delegate employs four or 


five hundred persons), still the proportion of actual working- 
men was large enough to convince any observer how completely 
the working-class through its true self-trained leaders has 
reached to self-reliance and to self-government, how irrevoc- 
ably past is the day when it could be expected to obey dicta- 
tion or accept opinion without proof. Not the least remarkable 
feature of the debates was the revelation it gave of the new 
spirit which is abroad among the younger generation of 
trades’ unionists, and which in some cases chafes and frets 
visibly against the class-Toryism of older office-bearers. 


A very interesting adjunct to the Congress has been a little 


exhibition of co-operative productions of all kinds, up three 
pairs of stairs at No. 337 Strand. Although quite incomplete 
as a representation of British co-operation (though, indeed, 
not of British co-operation only, for a German co-operative 
association of corset-weavers had sent samples of its goods), it 
yet has sufficed to show ata glance the wide range over which its 
practice already spreads,—from the block of coal of Messrs. 
Briggs’ Methley collieries, and the farm produce of the Suffolk 
associated agricultural labourers to whom Mr. Gurdon of Assing- 
ton has leased his farms, to the admirably wrought furniture of 
the London Cabinetmakers’ Association, or the exquisite frames 
of the London Framemakers and Gilders. Here co-operative 
Paisley shawls, co-operative Nottingham hosiery, have realized a 
ready sale, at prices which ladies declare to be fabulously low. 
Highbridge sent up most tempting Cheddar cheeses, various 
flour mills samples of their flour. Lye, near Stourbridge, 
contributed sacks of wrought nails ; the Wolverhampton plate 
locksmiths specimens of their admirable handiwork, which 
holds its own with that of the most eminent firms in the trade, 
and the cardmakers of Rochdale their beautiful wire cards ; 
whilst some Lancashire “ clogs” have given visitors an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a specimen of foot-gear known only by name 
in the South; and a Manchester Co-operative and Building 
Society, not being able to send its houses, sent models of them. 

When all is told, however (and we have by no means 
exhausted the list of the exhibiting societies), the most 
striking fact remains that of the appearance of agricultural 
co-operation through its products in the heart of London ; and 
scarcely less striking is the letter which accompanied them, 
and of which the following, barring misspellings, is a copy :— 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to say that the Committee of the two co-operative 
farms at Assington has met, and considered about sending a few samples of 
the produce of the farms to the Exhibition as requested, and have decided 
to send a few; but sorry to say that some of the produce is sold out for 
this season. We don’t exhibit for sale, or anything of the kind, bat 
just to substantiate that we are in existence, and let our brother 
co-operators know that a farm can be managed by agricultural 
labourers. We will pay the carriage up, and havo no wish to have 
them sent back, but leave them in your hands to do what you please 
with them. Trusting the Congress will bo a success, I am, Sir, yours 
truly, (Signed) DEAL. 

“ Assington, Suffolk, May 25, 1869.” 

The samples comprised, amongst other articles, some first- 
rate barley and oats. Verily John Clod’s day seems coming 
at last. 

Meanwhile, it is evident from Mr. Morier’s statements that 
in the way of general organization German co-operators are 
far ahead of English. Co-operation is in Germany united, 
though in various shapes, district by district, but all district 
unions knit together in one general federation, having its 
daily journal, its central administration, publishing at its own 
cost a yearly report of the co-operative movement (as com- 
plete as the official reports of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
with us, and far more interesting), and which has been 
actually able, out of its contributions, to buy up the services of 
a man like Schulze-Delitzsch. Yes, this acknowledged leader 
among the Liberal party, both in the Prussian and the North- 
German Parliaments, is the paid servant of German co-opera- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, a common reproach against 
English co-operators (we need tell no tales of Scottish), that 
they do not know the value of a man when they have him, 
and consider £200 or £250 a year the ne plus ultra of co- 
operative reward for services, for skill, for integrity, for self- 
devotion, which the competitive world would pay thousands 
for. If they mean to enter upon wider fields of action, they 
must learn to take wider views in these matters. 

Was the Co-operative Congress, then, a success? 
at least the pregnant promise of one. 


It was 


“DOUBLE AND SINGLE REFERENCE.” 

UR readers may be under the impression that ‘ Double and 
Single Reference’ is either a rule of arithmetic,—perhaps a 
variety of tare and tret,—or else a mode of ledger-keeping some- 
how related to double and single entry. ‘This, however, is not the 
case. Double and Single Reference are the names of opposite 
theological shibboleths, vehemently discussed in the late meeting 
of the Free Church of Scotland between the active-minded divines 
of that assembly. It seems that as there has been some question 
of a union between the Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyterians, the orthodox Free Church divines have been 
| inspecting the dogmatic confession of the United Presbyterians 
with a godly jealousy and severity. Dr. Wood, a great divine 


jof the Free Church, and Dr. Forbes, another great divine of 
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that Church, with a train of followers, have perceived with horror 
a tendency among the United Presbyterians to believe that 
Christ's atonement had a “ double reference,’—or as Dr. Gibson 
prefers to say, contained a ‘ double substitution,”—one reference, 
a reference to the sins of the whole world, and the other refer- 
ence, a reference to the sins of the elect, the divinely preordained 
children of salvation, only. Or, to put this highly technical heresy 
in the language preferred, as we gather, by Dr. Gibson, the 
United Presbyterians are rash and wrong-thinking enough to con- 
tend that Christ's death was in substitution for the eternal punish- 
ment of the whole world potentially and in the first instance, but 
in substitution for the eternal punishment of the foreordained 
elect,—i. ¢., a mere fraction of the whole world, — secondarily 
and actually,—which would mean, we suppose, that it was a 
remedy offered in general to all, but ouly applied (and only, if we 
may trust the Westminster Confession, open to be applied) by a 
few. The Free Church of Scotland, on the contrary, is, it is 
asserted by Dr. Wood, in favour of ‘single reference,” that is, 
of asserting in the terms of the formularies that ‘ to all those for 
whom Christ has purchased redemption, He doth certainly and 
effectually apply and communicate the same,” so that the work of 
redemption was not undertaken for Man, but only for a few elect 
men, namely, such only as the Father had given the Son. And on 
the difference between these two views, that of the United Presby- 
terians, which allows the ‘‘ double reference,” though apparently 
admitting the wider reference to have been ineffectual and only 
the narrower ‘‘ reference” to have been adequate for its purpose, 
and that of the Free Church, which admits of no nominal 
scope for the divine remedy beyond that in which its operation 
is infallible, a lengthy discussion of the Free Church Session 
took place, filling, even in the much abbreviated report of the 
Scotsman, & column of small print. Dr. Candlish, who is so 
orthodox when assailing Mr. Maurice's lax views of eternal 
torments, seems to be almost a heretic in the Free Church. At 
least, lhe evidently clings, with a tenderness that seems to us quite 
pathetic, to the fiction of the double reference, and even positively 
assures the Church that if Dr. Wood's express repudiation of the 
reference (in blank, as it were) of our Lord’s sufferings to the 
human race at large is to be endorsed by the Free Church, the 
Free Church will lose him (Dr. Candlish) from its ranks. There 
is something quite touching in this passionate attachment to the 
mere ghost or shadow of a universal offer of redemption,—a 
universal offer which only a very few were even able to accept ; 
it is like the passionate attachment of a prisoner to the flower 
which springs up between the stones of his dungeon,—because it 
reminds him of the free bright world beyond, and is its symbol. 
So poor Dr. Candlish, who, as against Mr. Maurice, pressed the 
eternity of punishments for the majority of mankind with almost 
a ferocious intensity of purpose, trying to persuade the more 
catholic theologian that there were prison bars about him as 
relentless and unyielding as those which the Free Kirk shows off 
with such proud delight in their iron tenacity,—so, we say, poor 
Dr. Candlish himself finds a point at which even he cannot 
bear the unrelieved gloom of the absolute Calvinism, and tells that 
co-operative society of self-tormenting and self-mortifying theo- 
logians to which he belongs, that if he is to be robbed of that one 
modest little flower that hints to him a more universal world,— 
the suggestion that in some unreal sense or other there was a 
universal side to Clirist’s redemption, and not an absolute limita- 
tion of it to the elect,—he can live amongst them no longer. We 
often hear remarks on that wonderful spiritual vitality in human 
nature which can live so long on the smallest germ of hope ; but 
living on a ** double reference,”—a double refraction, as it were, 
of the light shed by God on the elect, one set of vibrations 
wandering feebly in the direction of the damned (who, though 
they do not profit by the broken ray that thus reaches them, be- 
come thereby objects of less painful compassion to the saved), is 
a still greater miracle of spiritual economy. We heartily sympa- 
thize with Dr, Candlish, and could our influence avail at ali with 
the Free Kirk, we would strongly advocate his right to breathe 
freely the sigh for universality involved in this ‘“‘ double reference,” 
and even to expand the sigh, if it only might be, into a vigorous 
prayer. We would permit him, if we had power, to give not only 
a double, but a treble or quadruple ‘‘ reference ” to the redemp- 
tive power of Christ’s sufferings, nay, as multitudinous a refer- 
ence as he might have grace to give it, in short, so emphatic a 
reference to every one outside the elect as to destroy the distinction 
between election and non-election, if he only would, till at last he 
should sicken of the technical phraseology of ‘reference’ alto- 
gether, and see the love of Christ shining with a brilliancy which 
would render impossible for him to talk of single and double 





reference in connection with it. But the Free Kirk will pro- 
bably not listen with any patience to our views of single and 
double reference, and we can only, therefore, express our respect- 
ful sympathy for that germ of spiritual catholicity in Dr. Candlish 
which makes him catch even at the theological suggestion that a 
broken ray of God's love might wander (though ineffectually) 
into the darkness beyond the circle of the elect, and entreat 
him not to be discouraged in this line of thought by any horror 
of Dr. Wood’s, or Dr. Gibson's, or Dr. Begg’s. 

We must admit, however, that there was a “‘ double reference ” 
in our minds when we perused this strange debate, a reference not 
only to the illustration it gives of ‘‘ Free”-Church freedom, but to 
the extraordinary example it affords us of the special tendency of 
theology, which, of all human studies, should stick the closest to 
the highest and deepest truths of the inward life, to devote itself 
with almost tragic earnestness to hair-splitting, under the pas- 
sionate belief that by some successful stroke in that line,—by 
splitting some peculiarly fine hair which all previous theologians 
have hitherto failed to split,—the exact distinction may be attained 
which will give peace to the conscience, order to the intellect, and 
warmth to the heart. The Free Church of Scotland, which has 
recently been so universally and so justly complimented for the 
magnificent self-reliance and energy of its organization, is only 
one, though perhaps our best, illustration of this pathetic fanati- 
cism,—at least, our best illustration of it amongst the most 
energetic and commanding temperaments of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. But in almost all theologies there is more or less of it, 
Perhaps you would not find many really popular Churches 
which could sustain gravely a severe debate on the horrible and 
dangerous heresy of supposing that Christ’s sufferings might have 
had an (ineffectual) abstract reference to the salvation of man, 
besides their effectual concrete reference to the salvation of the 
elect. Perhaps there are not many other really popular Churches 
either, which could debate with fierce zeal (as the Free Church also 
did the other day) whether it were asin or not to use in church 
‘¢human ” hymns, i.e., hymns not composed by the Holy Ghost, and 
this at the very time when the opponents of this lax and 
dangerous practice will not even hear of the use in church of any 
but purely human prayers (the Lord’s Prayer, we suppose, being 
excepted), /.c., prayers just as they come straight from the heart 
or mind of the minister ; but though the Free Church is a wonder 
anda marvel in the finenesss of the technical distinctions which 
excite bitter heat in popular bodies, yet all our theologies 
have only too great a tendency to run to technical subtleties as 
flowers run to seed, and to feign that great issues hang on our 
balancing straws with the utmost nicety. The Roman Catholics, 
with universal adherence from the laity of their Church, draw the 
finest distinctions between the immaculateness which is natural and 
appropriate as adding glory and sweetness to the mother of God, 
and the immaculateness which is necessary and essential, as being 
the mere consequence of the presence of the Holy Spirit in any 
human nature. ‘The Anglicans are never weary of multiply- 
ing the variety of subtleties which discriminate their various 
creeds as to the Eucharist from each other and from the Roman 
Catholic creed. Wherever theology has any vitality, it sets 
to work with the most strenuous earnestness, drawing the most 
delicate distinctions, and attaching to those distinctions con- 
sequences of the most immeasurable importance. The light of the 
infinite would seem not only to magnifya hundredfold the fineness 
of our intellectual faculties, but to compel us to weight our 
responsibility for those delicate intellectual operations, by, at least, 
emphatically insisting that the whole complexion of our fate in 
another life depends on our success. That the pervading sense of 
Deity should add enormously to the care with which we survey 
the neighbourhood (so to say) of the Divine Will,—to the care 
with which we map out all those distinctions which we believe to 
contain the clue to our knowledge of Him, is but natural. As it 
is natural to make the vestibule of a majestic palace itself majestic, 
so it is natural to suppose that all the approaches and avenues to 
Divine truth must be of the first moment; and the only way which 
most theologians seem to have of enhancing that moment is to 
assert that human salvation depends on understanding them rightly. 
Just as there is a sort of natural grandeur in any path where the 
slip of a foot may send you downa precipice to immediate death, so 
there seems to be thought that there is in theology a sort of special 
grandeur where it bridges the precipice of eternal death with a mere 
thread of thought, resting on which the surest head turns giddy and 
fears to plunge headlong into the abyss. ‘Thus the Free Church 
denounces any notion of a doubie reference in Christ’s sacrifice. 
Admit anything more than the single strand of foreordained faith 
by which the elect are rescued, and even though the other strand 
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end in nothing, and has saved and could save nobody out of the 
gulf, yet the mere vision of anything else to grasp at diminishes 
the savage grandeur of that valley of desolation over which the 
elect pass with so trembling a heart. Yet the truth is, that 
however natural these subtleties of thought may be in any true 
theology, it isin no way an addition to their real grandeur to make 
human salvation depend on them. The Roman Catholic Church, 
which makes salvation depend merely on the moral attitude of obe- 
dience and humble submission to the Church’s teaching, is infinitely 
wiser than Churches which make the power to discriminate delica- 
tely between refined dogmas, the true test of a religious life. ‘To be- 
lieve that any one accepts only at his peril the ‘ double reference ’ of 
Christ's sufferings, is to suppose that the path of salvation is beset-— 
like the path to Louis XI.’s castle at Plessis-les-'Tours, —not by pre- 
cipices, but by mantraps and spring-guns for our destruction. There 
is no grandeur in such a conception as this. The grandeur of the pre- 
cipice consists in the depth of the abyss, and in the natural and per- 
manent aspect of the dangeritrepresents, not in the artfully prepared 
contrivances by which we may be injured. There is real sublimity 
in the thought that a man by his own evil act may plunge into 
moral destruction. But there is no sublimity in the thought that 
if he does not thread a most difficult labyrinth of conceptions 
rightly, he will be seized on by the police of the divine world and 
put to the sword. 

Natural as we heartily admit the subélety of theology to 
be, there is an adventitious growth of subtlety promoted by 
these artificial damnatory ideas, which would disappear rapidly 
enough if the fanciful penalties attached were to be dismissed from 
the mind. The ‘double reference,” for instance, of Christ's 
sacrifice is a subtlety invented by men wishing to escape from the 
horror of conceiving God as deliberately creating the majority of 
mankind for the only fate ever offered to them,—eternal torment. 
Even Dr. Candlish would not stand in need of this means of break- 
ing, at least in imagination, the fall of the ordinary man into 
hell, if he did not believe in the torments first, and double like a 
hare to avoid the inference. The true subtlety of theology comes 
from the very grandeur of the theme; but much of its false and 
artificial subtlety is the mere device of shrewd insanity, bewildered 
by the awful prospect of eternal sufferings, and eagerly doubling 
about, in the hope of finding at length some minute door of escape 
from a fate so horrible. 





MR. J. S. MILL ON SEX. 


A™ men, and, we think, most of the women likely to read the 
Spectator, would, we believe, class this journal among the 
acvocates of what are called ‘* Women’s Rights.” We have fought 
earnestly for their claims to education of the highest order, 
though, we admit, we should prefer that the instruction, while 
similar in degree to that of men, should differ materially in kind, 
—a distinction which, to some women, seems to imply a latent 
treason to their cause. We have fought most cordially for their 
claims to separate property, and on this point, as it happens, are 
enabled to go to an extreme length, beyond themselves in fact, 
believing with all our hearts that every woman, married or 
unmarried, ought to have exactly the same rights over her own 
cash, and the same liabilities as to her use of her own credit, as 
every man has; that a man and his wife, for instance, should, as 
regards property, stand precisely in the relation which brother and 
sister now occupy. We advocate to its fullest degree the total 
abolition of every law and custom which restrict women from 
following any profession, trade, or pursuit allowed to men, though 
we admit, to the disgust of some among the sex, that in a good 
many trades they will simply starve, and in a good many more will 
be helplessly inefficient. We doubt their ever being highly paid as 
barristers, for example, but we utterly reject any law forbidding 
their entrance to the Bar. And, finally, even on their extreme 
and crucial claim, the right to sit in Parliament, the only 
objection we raise is this. The day they prove by general 
and sustained agitation that they are sufficiently interested in 
politics to wish to enter political life, that day the barrier 
of sex ought to drop, just as it has dropped under the same 
circumstances for different orders of men. The only difficulty, 
then, will be, that in any country where conscription exists, the 
liability of women to extra war-taxation must be placed beyond 
the control of their own votes. We think we may safely say, 
therefore, that we approach Mr. Mill's pamphlet on the subject, — 
for it is a pamphlet, though bound in boards,—without prejudice, 
aud so approaching it, we repudiate it as emphatically as if we 
were upon this question Tories. We repudiate it as based upon 
an assumption which is demonstrably false, if anything can be 





held to be demonstrably false, an assumption which, if generally 
accepted, must lead to results which, like all results based upon 
falsities, will be mischievous to mankind. 

The entire drift of the Suhjection of Women is to argue that there 
is, as yet, no proof that there is any natural intellectual or moral 
difference between the sexes at all, that the entire theory not only 
of inequality, but of difference, is assumption without evidence, and 
it may be added, unfair assumption in the interests, or presumed 
interests, of the strong. ‘To quote only one sentence out of a 
hundred :—** The profoundest knowledge of the laws of the forma- 
tion of character is indispensable to entitle any one to aflirm even 
that there is any difference, much more what the difference is, 
between the two sexes considered as moral and rational beings ; 
and since no one, as yet, has that knowledge (for there is hardly 
any subject which, in proportion to its importance, has been so 
little studied), no one is thus far entitled to any positive opinion 
on the subject. Conjectures are all that can at present be made ; 
conjectures more or less probable, according as more or less 
authorized by such knowledge as we yet have of the laws of psycho- 
logy, as applied to the formation of character.” All the differ- 
ences we seem to see are the result of education commenced at 
birth, rigid, searching, and so arranged as to affect the moral and 
intellectual nature of the subject until women not only become, 
but believe that they are, different from men. Until they are 
absohitely released from this subjection, until they are absolutely 
treated like men, we are without ability to begin to build up a 
theory upon the subject. When we have revolutionized education, 
abolished marriage in any sense other than a free-will partnership, 
and swept away every restrictive law, then, and not till then, we 
shall, according to Mr. Mill, be in a position to begin to form a 
conclusive opinion. 

There never was, we believe, a proposition more opposed to the 
evidence upon which men must regulate their actions, not even 
Lemuel Gulliver’s,—that if right were done, horses would saddle 
men, aud not men horses. About the results to be deduced from 
it, we do not, we must premise, care one straw. We accept most 
of them as stated by Mr. Mill very cordially, though for very 
different reasons; indeed, with the exception of one,—divorce at will, 
which does not seem to us a question of sex at all, the principle we 
accept, whatever it is, being equally applicable to both,—we may 
say we could accept them all without much hesitation, and certainly 
without abhorrence. We object, not to the deductions, but to the 
proposition itself, as one which sets all evidence at defiance, in a 
style which, if extended to other subjects, would make human 
reason valueless. ‘There is one case, indeed, in which it might be 
true, or so far true as to be beyond answer, and that is, if the 
nature of women, as women, were so far hereditary that we could 
not hope, till generations had elapsed, to discover what was 
inherent and what the result of hereditary training. But then 
that is not the case. The girl is no more the representative of her 
mother only than the boy of the father only, and there is no more 
reason why she should not inherit her father's brain than why 
he should not inherit his mother's disposition. Intellectual sex 
cannot by possibility be hereditary, and, as a matter of fact, 
we all know that the father’s qualities are as often repre- 
sented in the girl as the mother’s in the boy. Each genera- 
tion is in this respect separate. Now, is it possible to main- 
tain that if this is the case, there is no intellectual differ- 
ence between the sexes, no certainty that the difference which 
appears to be is profound and ineradicable? It is all, Mr. Mill 
says, the result of education, education, be it remembered, for one 
generation. Well, we will concede to him that much of it is, 
though there must be somewhere or other an instinct which has 
prompted that universal difference,—an instinct other than the 
slaveholder’s love of power,—and we will concede, also, that some 
of the evidence commonly brought forward is either imaginary or 
based upon a knowledge not of man, but of a particular and 
exceptional race of men. There is, for instance, very grave 
reason to distrust the Western belief as to the incapacity of women 
for government,—we do not mean for queenship in the constitu- 
tional sense, but for the direct and personal rule of nations. 
The evidence in the West is against women—though Mrs. Fry 
could have governed a state—but in the Kast it is for them. There 
would appear to be certain stages of civilization, or certain races, 
it may be, in which women are more competent to govern than 
men. It is, for example, quite true, as Mr. Mill, a perfect authority 
on the point, says, that if experience proves anything, it proves 
that in India women are abler governors than men; that the mass 
of testimony on that point is quite overwhelming, and that, we 
may add, it extends to the government of estates. We believe the 
explanation is that there are states of society in which the special 
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feeblenesses of women of business, their microscopic ways and small 
strictnesses, are precisely the qualities required in authority ; but 
whether that is true or not, the fact must be accepted. So must 
the other, that women are braver than men in the face of silent 
dangers, as a qualification to the argument about courage; and 
this, again, that they govern houses better than men do, as 
qualification of the argument about business capacity. But still 
there have existed for centuries pursuits in which women have had 
as full opportunities as men, have been educated in the same way, 
and have accomplished nothing original, have added absolutely 
nothing to the world’s reservoir of thought. The first and the most 
remarkable of these is the study of theology. For centuries women 
have been taught on this subject as men have been taught, have 
taken eagerly to the study, have thought about it with an intent- 
ness no men rival, have in all actions resulting from it surpassed 
men, yet they have never produced one book, one sentence, even 
one thought, upon theology which can be recognized as clear gain 
to the world. And this is true as well on the sceptical as on the 
orthodox side, among women who have broken the trammels of 
education as among women who have kept within them. If there 
is a fact true of all ages, all races, all regions, it is that women 
have had as great opportunities of studying theology as men, and 
have never shown the slightest capacity to turn their studies to 
use, far less to increase the potentiality of such study in future 
ages. From the age of the Lake villages to the nineteenth 
century, no woman has founded or destroyed a creed. It is non- 
sense to talk of education,—priest and nun had the same; folly to 
speak of the fear of punishment, when of the two, women have 
oftenest braved martyrdom; waste of time to write of opportu- 
nities, when in every age women have been allowed to teach 
mankind religion. ‘This fact alone, as it seems to us, establishes 
the existence of a difference,—we do not say an inferiority,—a 
difference which, we agree with Mr. Mill, can only be described 
as a defect of originality. For three hundred years, again, at 
least, more women have pursued the study of music than men, 
have in some branches of it equalled men; but what have 
they composed? Mr. Mill says that also is a result of education, 
but in what form of knowledge of music do the female singers and 
instrumentalists of to-day fall short of the male, and yet there is 
no she-Beethoven? And, finally, the education of children has 
since the world began been entrusted to women. Is it they or men 
who have originated new methods? We say nothing of literature, 
where women have at least as great a chance as men, and no more 
produce a Shakespeare than a Newton,—nothing of painting, or 
sculpture, or architecture, of any science or any art but music, 
and simply ask why, if there be no difference between man and 
Woman, no radical and incurabie disproportion of originating 
force, she has produced no theologian, no Arnold, and no 
Beethoven? If there be no ineradicable difference through which 
even the exceptional women,—the women whose names live,— 
cannot break, what is the explanation ? 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
——_>—_ 

CV.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—MonMmovurusHire 

FORDSHIRE.—SAXON AND FrupDAL PERIODs. 


W* have little that can be called history, and still less that 

can be called credible history, to record of this portion of 
the Welsh March during the Saxon period. We have indicated 
already the general relations of Monmouthshire and Herefordshire 
respectively to the Anglo-Saxon Principalities and the King of 
United England, In the legendary history of the early contests 
between the Britons and Saxons, Monmouthshire or Gwent figures 
conspicuously. Uther Pendragon and Arthur of the Round 
Table are represented as specially its sovereigns, and Caerleon, as 
their capital, is made to rival the magnificance of Rome itself. We 
have besides in the Welsh chronicles a bare catalogue of names of 
the succession in the Crown of Gwent from a Morgan, the son of 
Arthur, to the final extinction of the line in the time of Henry II. 
How far this list represents real personages cannot now be ascer- 
tained. There may have been an Arthur, a petty British prince, 
whose exploits, real or imaginary, were gradually swollen by the 
absorption of those of the real Brito-Roman hero Ambrosius, and 
of the other local champions of the Britons, wherever the struggle 
between them and their Teutonic invaders waxed warmest and 
lasted longest. But beyond this possibility, we have no historical 


AND HERE- 


evidence of the smallest critical value, for Nennius is virtually 
put out of court by the silence of Gildas, of whose frag- 
ments of history he is the rather untrustworthy amplifier. 


|The mere impossibility of assigning the real locality of the 
legendary Arthur’s exploits among the many conflicting claims 
| of North and South Wales, Cornwall and Devon, Somersetshire, 
| Cumberland, &c., sufficiently points to the sources from which 
his history has been compiled, with the addition of the poetic 
| exaggerations of the romancers of the twelfth century. Few even 
among the most ardent Cambrian partizans will be found nowa- 
| days to advocate the credibility of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Dr. Guest, who may be assumed as the most able and philosophical 
of the existing believers in Keltic traditions, though most valuable 
as a topographical antiquary, has to manipulate his traditionary 
details, in order to present them to modern readers in a credible 
form, in a manner much more ingenious than satisfactory. We 
have mentioned already Harold the Saxon’s reduction of Wales to 
vassalage. It is also recorded that Canute the Dane entered the land 
of Gwent in 1034 with a powerful army, and defeated Kytherch- 
ap-Testin, Prince of South Wales. In 983 an insurrection taking 
place among the inhabitants of Gwent against the authority of the 
Princes of South Wales, Einion, son of Prince Owen, is said to 
have been deputed by his father to reduce them to obedience, 
but to have been murdered by the enraged multitude. Perhaps 
we may assign the expedition of Harold as the epoch when East 
Monmouthshire, and the towns of Monmouth, Chepstow, Caerwent, 
and Caerleon passed into the possession of the Saxons. ‘The Normans 
succeeding to these conquests, built or strengthened many castles 
on the frontiers of Monmouthshire, and by degrees gradually 
occupied the whole county, till in the reign of Henry ILI. its line 0? 
petty kings became extinct. 

We have noticed the conquests of Offa the Mercian in Here- 
fordshire. The Britons defeated bis army soon after the erection 
of the dyke on the Mercian side, but were soon compelled to retire, 
and Offa is said to have erected a palace on an eminence defended 
by strong entrenchments at Sutton, about three miles north-east 
from Hereford; and this palace is said to have been the scene of 
his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles. 
Offa made various donations to the church of Hereford. The 
actual governors of Saxon Herefordshire—the principality of the 
Hecanas—seem to have been cadet members of the Royal house 
of Mercia, ruling as Ealdurmen or secondary kings under the 
supreme rule of the head of the great Mercian confederacy.. 
Herefordshire, as well as Monmouthshire, suffered from the 
inroads of the Northmen, and passed with the rest of Mercia 
more than once under their yoke. Iu the reigu of Edward the 
Elder, while the principality or bishopric of Hereford was under 
the guardianship of Lady Ethelfleda, the Scandinavians landed a 
strong army at the mouth of the Wye, and marching along its. 
banks, took prisoner the Bishop of Archenfield, and received forty 
pounds from King Edward as the price of his ransom. Proceed- 
ing still further, they were attacked by a provincial force collected 
from Hereford and the neighbouring places, aud were defeated 
with great slaughter. ‘Those who escaped from the field of battle 
were driven into the Welsh districts and taken prisoners by the 
Britons. ‘In 939, the river Wye, which almost bisects the county, 
was made by Athelstan the boundary,” between the British 
and Anglo-Saxon kingdoms; ‘‘ and the antipathy of the two 
races is well illustrated by the circumstance that whilst the 
names of parishes and places on the peninsula of the Wye, 
between Hay and Monmouth, are to a great extent of Welsh 
origin, every place on the left bank of the river, within the dyke, 
is of Saxon derivation or adoption.” 

In the division of the great Earldoms in the reigns of the 
last Saxon princes, we find in 1041 Ranig Earl of the 
Magesaetas, under which name we know Herefordshire to 
have been included. He appears to have been succeeded 
by Swegen or Sweyn. ‘It is quite certain that Herefordshire 
was detached from the government of Leofric and his successors 
during the whole reign of Edward” the Confessor. ‘“ It is not 
quite clear,” observes Mr. Freeman, from whom we derive these 
remarks, ‘‘ what became of the shire during Swegen’s first banish- 
ment. Something belonging to Swegen, either his earldom or his 
private estate, was divided, during his absence, between Harold 
and Beorn. It is, therefore, quite possible that one or other of 





them may have governed Herefordshire from 1046 to 1050. But 


| it is equally possible that this shire was, during that interval, held 
| by Ralph of Mantes.” 


This latter hypothesis Mr. Freeman 
| thinks the more plausible, from the firm root which the Normans 
| had taken in Herefordshire as early as 1051, ‘‘ which looks as if 
| they had been specially favoured in those parts.” Earl Ralph, at 
| any rate, seems to have succeeded Swegen on his second banish- 
|ment in 1051. Of this Earl Ralph we have already spoken fully 
| in our account of Norfolk. He was succeeded in Herefordshire by 
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Harold in 1057. A full account of the defeat of Earl Ralph by 
the Welsh in October, 1055, of the sack of Hereford by the mal- 
content JElfgar and the Welsh Prince, and of the campaign of 
Harold, may be seen in Mr. Freeman’s work on the Norman 
Conquest. 

Of the old churches of Monmouthshire some few may be referred 
to the Saxon period. These resemble ‘ barns, are of small dimen- 
sions, Without aisles, and with no distinction of height or breadth 
between the nave and chancel, and destitute of a steeple.” Those 
assigned to the Norman period ‘‘have the chancel narrower and 
less lofty than the nave, and a small belfry, consisting of two 
arches for hanging bells, is fixed over the roof at the western end 
of the church.” ‘The custom which has so extensively prevailed 
in Monmouthshire of whitewashing the churches outside and 
within, has much detracted from the architectural beauty of the 
buildings. ‘The monastic buildings of the county, considering its 
size, are very numerous, and along with its numerous castles mark 
the ascendancy of au ecclesiastical and lay aristocracy, which must 
have generally held its possessions simply by the strong hands of 
its feudal retainers, 

In the Domesday survey of Gloucestershire the castle of 
Estrighoiel is mentioned, with lands between the Wye and the 
Usk, and other lands in Wales, but there is no enumeration cither of 
the occupiers or of the agricultural population. Under the same 
county, three Hlardvices and sixty-seven ville in Wales are 
mentioned, but with no notice whatever of inhabitants. Four 
ville are mentioned as cestate per regem Caraduac. Under 
Ilerefordshire, thirty-seven tenants-in-chief are enumerated ; 282 
under-tenants ; 1,407 bordarii; 104 bovarii; 2,124 villani; 691 
slaves; 204 homines; anda large number of minor subdivisions, 
the whole enumerated population amounting to 5,368. 

Among the landed proprictors in Herefordshire mentioned in 
Domesday Book, we find the Bishop and Church of Hereford ; the 
Church of Gloucester ; the Church of St. Guthlac; the Church of 
Cormeilles; and the Church of Lyre; Nigel the Physician ; 
Ralph de Todenei; Ralph de Mortimer; Roger de Laci; Roger 
de Mucelgros; Robert Gernon ; Henry de Ferrieres ; William de 
Scohies ; William Fitz-Baderen ; William Fitz-Norman; Turstein, 
son of Rolf; Albert de Lorraine; Alured de Maleberge; Durand 
de Gloucester ; Drogo Fitz-Pointz ; Osbern Fitz-Richard ; Gilbert 
and Ilbert, sons of T'urold; Ansfred de Cormeilles; Urso de 
Abetoth; Grifin; Rayner; Carbonal; Stephen; Madoc, Edric, 
and Elner. Of these the Mortimers and Lacys predominated. 
The chief Auglo-Norman landowners in Monmouthshire were, of 
course, the neighbouring barons of Gloucestershire. We have 
already referred to the separate government of the Welsh March. 
Its rulers were called Marchiones Wallix, under the Red Book of 
the Exchequer. ‘These Lords Marchers were generally Barons of 
Parliament ; and there was also a Lord Warden of the Marches, 
whose jurisdiction appears to have resembled that of our Lords- 
Lieutenant. In the reign of Henry L{1., Humphrey Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford and Essex, had the custody of the Marches committed 
tohim. ‘lhe principal families belonging to Herefordshire who 
held the office of Lords Marchers were the Mortimers, Cliffords, 
and Turbervilles. ‘Vhey ‘had particular laws in their baronies, 
and all suits between their tenants were commenced and concluded 
before them; but if a question arose concerning the barony itself 
or the title to it, the cause was referred to the cognizance of the 
King’s Courts. Their authority was not held under a formal grant 
from the Crown, but was rather counived at by the Prince, and 
arose as a wise and necessary measure out of their particular 
situations. Nor could their privileges be fixed to any determinate 
precinct, as their possessions varied in extent at different periods 
and under different circumstances. ‘The lords were entitled to the 
goods and chattels of all their tenants who died intestate, and a 
Lord Marcher, under pretence of that custom, having seized on the 
goods of William de Hastings, chevalier, who held of the Crown 
in capite, the King directed his writ to the Sheriff of Herefordshire, 
commauding him tosummon Thomas de Aston, William de Frome, 
and David-ap-llowel, to inquire into the matter and certify the 
same. ‘The Lords Marchers claimed a right of finding silver spears 
to support their canopy onall coronations, and they exercised that 
privilege at the coronation of Mleanor, Queen of Henry IIL.” ‘The 
Lords Marchers appear to have viewed with jealousy all attempts 
to subjugate Wales, as being likely to reduce or destroy their 
special and separate jurisdiction; and it is said that, after the 
death of Llewellyn, the last Prince of Wales, ‘a note was found 
concealed in his sleeve, couched in obscure terms, and with 
feigned naines, from which it might be gathered that several 
noblemen on the borders of Wales were not well pleased with the 
King’s preceedings,” 


. 


The Marches, not being included in Edward's division of 
Wales into counties, ‘ became afterwards the scene of much 
irregularity and outrage. A Court of Judicature was therefore 
instituted for that particular district ; and several noblemen and 
others successively resided at Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire, as 
Lords-President of the Marches, in all the splendour of royalty, 
until the dissolution of the Court by Act of Parliament in the first 
year of the reign of William and Mary. ‘The preamble to the Act 
stated that the powers of the Lord President had been much abused, 
and that the institution had become a great grievance to the 
subject. ‘The superior members of this Court were, besides the 
Lord President, a Vice-President, a Chief Justice, and a Council, 
among whom were many of the nobility resident in the counties 
bordering on the Marches.” During the Yorkist and first part of 
the Tudor periods, prelates usually filled the office of Lord 
President,—afterwards, generally laymen. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——¢@— 
THE DRAGONNADES. 
(To Tuk Epiror oF THE “SpecratTor.”] 

Sim,—Although it is, no doubt, unusual with you to allow your 
columns to be occupied by remarks upon your own criticisins, I 
hope you will let me say one word on the subject of the Dragon- 
nades, for which, in your notice on the current number of the 
Month, you seem disposed to make the Church responsible, instead 

of Louis XIV. and his advisers. 

I believe it is uncertain how far Louis was himself aware of the 
cruel nature of the measures carried out in his name; but it is 
certain that the Dragonnades, like the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, formed part of a policy pursued by his Ministers at a time 
when he was at issue with the Holy See, the object of which policy 
was to gain credit for him as a good Catholic while he was 
behaving in the most overbearing manner to the Pope. It is 
certain also that Innocent XL. disapproved both of the Dragon- 
nades and of the Revocation, as he disapproved also of the violent 
measures of James Il. in England; and that he was abused in 
consequence by the French courtiers for not being a good 
Catholic. The feelings of the Pope are expressed in a brochure 
put forth by his order in reply to the invectives of ‘Talon, the 
Advocate-General of Louis, from which I make the following 
translation :—** The reunion of all the Protestants of France to 
the Roman Church is doubtless a work which would have gained 
the King immortal glory, if the manner in which the execution of 
this great enterprise was undertaken had not spoilt it. ‘The Pope 
could not have failed to acknowledge, not only in word, but in 
deed, and by new favours, the great service which his Majesty 
would thus have rendered to the Roman Church. ‘The Church 
and all her ministers would have shown him by new marks of 
esteem and respect how much she was obliged to a prince who 
had laboured so powerfully and so efficaciously to increase the 
number of her children, by causing those who had unjustly 
separated themselves from her to return to her bosom. But the 
Pope, the Church, and her most wise ministers know that an in- 
crease of people is not always an increase of joy, according to 
the words, ‘Thou hast multiplied the people, and not increased 
'the joy’ (Isaiah ix. 3). They have too much discernment 
to see any great cause for rejoicing in an external and apparent 
conversion of nearly two millions of persons, who, fur the most 
part, have only re-entered the fold of that Church in order to stain 
it by au infinite number of sacrileges, and to profane all that is 
most holy in her by professing the Roman religion without real 
change of sentiments.” 

M. Gérin, from whose pages I take this quotation (320), quotes 
also correspondence of the time in which it is mentioned that the 
Pope did not like to hear of the conversions worked by the 
Dragonnades, saying, ‘* Quon se relevait d'une erreur pour 
retomber dans un autre,” and ** Qu’il ne pouvait approuver ni le 
motif ni les moyens de ces conversions a million, dont aucune 
n'était volontaire.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tur Writer Ix tHe “ Monti.” 





cilia 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
‘To the short notice already given of Mr. Grahain’s “ On the way 
to the Cattle Tryst” (76) should be added an observation on the 





resolute treatment of the picture as a laudacape and not as a eattle 
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piece. The cattle, though they prove on detailed inspection to be 
painted with great care and knowledge, are yet massed together 
so asin the general effect to form a base-line for the mountains 
to stand upon, and so as to enhance, and not detract from, the 
interest of the picture as pure landscape. ‘The converse treatment, 
where cattle are the main object of interest and the landscape is 
only background, is well exemplified in a picture by the Dutch 
artist De Haas (232). Both treatments are equally laudable ; it 
is the mean which in such cases is the reverse of golden. ‘To halt 
between figure-piece and landscape, betrays a want of purpose 
which is generally destructive of all interest whatever. ‘The 
picture is then neither one thing nor the other. The proper in- 
troduction of figures is a most important part of the landscape 
painter’s art. Many a fair landscape is spoiled by being over- 
stocked with figures. Mr. McWhirter has done well to refrain 
from introducing more than a solitary bird in his very striking 
picture of ‘‘ Loch Coruisk” (23). A low sun has just sunk behind 
the jagged mountains that close the loch towards the north-west. 
The ‘‘slant rays ” shooting upwards fringe the clouds with copper, 
andspreading into the luminous haze of evening, flushthe dark crags 
that are nearest the sun with just so much crimson as serves to 
give value to the cold purple of the darker shades. These crags 
are well reflected in the wrinkled surface of the water. Thus far 
the picture is admirable; but though the artist has discreetly 
avoided some of the greater difficulties of composition by excluding 
the neighbouring sea from his picture (a neighbourhood which 
plays so important a part in Mr. A. W. Hunt's picture of the 
same loch), he has, either from not choosing the best point of view, 
or from taking a canvas too large for his mountain masses, or it 
may be from not adhering with suflicient accuracy to the actual 
contours, failed to impart its proper grandeur to the scene, 
or to render truly the deep-inclosed aspect of the 
It is interesting to compare this picture with Robson's 
drawing (now in the South Kensington Museum) of the same 
place from the same point of view. Although the younger 
artist excels his predecessor (whom he has apparently studied) in 
many points of detail, and generally in the naturalness of his 
colour, yet to the older work must be conceded the palm of a 
grander conception and a truer representation of the wild and 
gloomy solitude of the place. ‘This highest quality of a work of 
art, that is to say, the power of stirring the imagination with one 
distinct idea, is possessed in rare degree by M. Daubigny’s picture 
*¢ Sur les Bords de I’Uise ” (158), the sun setting behind trees, with 
the placid river in front. It is a common enough scene, and in 
that sense realistic; but lifted by the artist into the regions of 
poetry. Sober and self-reliant, it charms with an indescribable 
repose, and looks so perfectly natural that the thought of its being 
the result of consummate art is momentarily banished. The art of 
M. Corot is not inferior, but exercised upon different materials. 
His landscapes are seldom realistic in the sense above mentioned ; 
more commonly they are compositions of a semi-classic, semi- 
pastoral kind; but so admirable in proportions, so graceful in 
forms, and so perfect in tone (which are but so many qualities of 
nature), that the impression produced is of scenes as real as those 
painted by the most realistic artists. Of two landscapes exhibited 
here by M. Corot (152, 422) the latter is the more thoroughly 
pleasing: the figures in the former and better known picture, and 
which are indeed its subject, can hardly be considered successful, 
except the distant one leaning against the stem of a tree; this 
last figure and the trees themselves are most graceful. Among 
foreign artists whose pictures attract notice is Mr. Bierstadt, the 
American, who exhibits a large picture from the Californian 
Mountains (309.) But though one may argue from the picture 
that the scenery is stupendous, tle artist fails to make one feel it. 
We not quite sure whether the object sought is not impossible 
of attainment, whether every picture of the kind will not have 
some trace of the surveyor about it. 

Refinement is a quality always present in Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s 
work, and notably soinanupland landscape justaftersun-down (243). 
Others of his pictures denote an advance towards increased free- 


loch. 


dom of execution; a faculty which his keen and patient study of | 
“Dry Sand” (301) is a | 


nature will prevent his abusing. 





specimen of this bolder work, yet retaining his accustomed | 


delicacy and truth. ‘The conviction that, however necessary 
it is to perfect himself in imitative power, this alone will 
not worthily represent nature, but that, besides this, and partly 
by means of it, there must be acquired some compendi- 
ous method of expression, which shall suggest and interpret 


qualities and appearances which cannot be literally imitated, is 


sure in the end to reach every faithful student. Mr. H. Moore is 


one of the boldest of these, but is kept within bounds by constant ‘ Marcus 


reference to nature. His ‘Coast of North Wales” (51), with 
the sheen of a summer sky reflected from the gently heaving 
water, is a beautiful picture. If Mr. G. F. Watts should ever 
again assume to paint a wide expanse of water, he would do well 
to take a lesson from Mr. H. Moore. ‘ The Return of the Dove ” 
(45) is a subject the capabilities of which were well described by 
the able writer in the Times, and the picture by Mr. Watts has 
ever since been supposed to possess those poetical qualities which 
were suggested by the writer. But this is not so. An indiffer- 
ently painted dove is flying over what only the most extreme 
courtesy can call water, towards a point which it requires equal 
courtesy to call distance. In fact, the picture is wholly deficient 
in that which is the most needed by the subject — space. 
Mr. Watts can do better than this, and must laugh to see 
how the town has gone on a wrong scent. His ‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice” (700) is a prettily conceived sketch, but ‘The 
Red Cross Knight and Una” (125) is a heavy draft on his pre- 
vious credit. Mr. Oakes has roused himself to rival his early 
painting in his “* Karly Spring ” (33). A staring bit of blue in the 
sky and bad colour in the large tree on the left give a somewhat 
disjointed look to an otherwise charming picture. ‘The inquisitive 
rooks impudently inspecting the new-born lamb is a true incident. 

Mr. F. Goodall has no finished picture; but he sends for 
exhibition some twoscore of sketches made in Egypt (913 to 962), 
which will do more to raise his reputation than another finished 
picture from the same source would probably have done. Un- 
affected elegance and careful workmanship distinguish all he 
does ; but these sketches exhibit also a depth and richness of colour, 
a freshness and vivacity of execution, not hitherto indicated in 
public. Rich brown broken with grey or harmonized with golden 
yellow, solemn black and indigo enlivened by golden armlet or 
ear-ring, are here dealt with in a really masterly manner ; while 
the quiet dignity with which Oriental dress no less than Oriental 
temperament invests an Eastern personage is so happily rendered 
as to secure the repose which is one of the surest symptoms of an 
artist’s power. Background to these figures there is properly none ; 
only so much colour or shade as will bring them into good relation 
with the space that surrounds them. ‘These sketches hang 
together in a recess of the Lecture Hall, where they are not un- 
likely to escape notice, unless specially sought out. 

As if to show that pictures involving what is euphemistically 
called ‘*the nude” may be perfectly pure, Mr. Armitage has 
painted such a picture in his ‘ Ilero lighting the Beacon for 
Leander” (108). Iu fact, he has invested the figure with some- 
thing of that unapproachable purity which is the distinctive 
quality of the best Greek sculpture. ‘This may partly be due to 
the colour of moonlight, but is, no doubt, principally to be 
ascribed to the intention of the artist. It is needless to say of 
this artist that his drawing is correct; it is also very graceful, 
and the modelling of the figure admirably done, chiefly by 
reflected lights and without calling in aid any depth of shadow. 
Directly the reverse in sentiment is Mr. Leighton’s ‘* Helios and 
Rhodos ” (864), a picture which is iu close relationship with Mr. 
Swinburne’s maddest verses. Rhodos is very well painted, but 
the picture is confused iu its light and shade. Mr. A. Moore's 
** Venus” (699) is a fine study of form, and without the blot that 
stains Mr. Leighton’s Rhodos. ‘The colour is of the chalky 
artificial character which Mr. Moore commonly affects, and is 
better suited for wall decoration than for a picture proper. The 
texture, too, is leprous. ‘ A Quartet” (483), by the same artist, 
is a beautiful study of human form and drapery. Musicians are 
much exercised by the action of the violoncello-player on the right, 
who is represented as executing what is technically called a 
thumb-passage. ‘This, say they, was a method of execution 
unknown at the period (say L800 years ago), and argues a repre- 
hensible lack of archwological knowledge. Let the musicians say 
what they will, it is a beautiful picture. 7. 


BOOKS. 
—_ +> — 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT.’ 
Mr. Trottorr has chosen here a more than usually painful 
subject, and worked it out with a less than usually even hand. 
There are strokes of great power in the book; the history of the 
unhinging of Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s mind under the influence of vanity, 
jealousy, and suspense, and the sense of degradation involved in 
using low means to guard himself against deception, is really one 
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of great power, furnished with a common-place but a very striking 
moral. ‘There has been little in our recent literature so good or 
so painful as the account of the ex-policeman, Bozzle, whom Mr. 
Trevelyan uses as a spy upon his wife’s movements, and of the in- 
fluence gained by the man’s coarse assumptions over his employer's 
mind. In this part of the story, too, Mr. Trollope shows his usual 
strenuous moderation, if we may be allowed the paradox. He takes 
great care to show that though Bozzle is an object of disgust to us, he 
isso almost wholly through thedegrading circumstances of his profes- 
sion; that Bozzle himself is noworse, and possibly even a little better, 
than we have a right to expect from a man under such circumstances, 
and that it is, on the whole, possible for an ex-policeman and spy, 
with the vulgarest of natures and the meanest of trades, to be 
at least as little unworthy of individual respect as many of the 
less degraded characters through whose faults he gains his bread. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Trollope that he should write a tale 
about a truly tragic jealousy which has never even a reasonably 
adequate cause, the object of which jealousy is a man near sixty, 
old enough to be the heroine's father, too hollow as well as too 
old to do the sort of mischief attributed to him, and yet in a faint 
and unreal way hankering after mischief of that sort, and effec- 
tually doing a vast deal more mischief than he had ever contem- 
plated, though after another sort. There is real genius in the con- 
ception of breaking a husband’s heart and ruining his mind on so 
meagre a basis of fact as this,—using as the materials a proud, hard, 
wilful woman, with no trace of even the superficial flirt in her, 
and an elderly man of no real power of fascination, but a certain 
vanity which makes him feel pleasure in the reputation of wicked- 
ness. It is not only life, as Mr. Trollope so well knows it, but it 
is true tragedy to ground such a “ wreck,” as poor Mr. Trevelyan 
in the sullen moods which precede his death himself calls it, on 
the absurd foundation of an old gentleman’s foppish vanity, a 
young lady’s bitter wilf:ness, and a self-occupied husband's angry, 
suspicious, and brooding sense of indignity. Mr. Trollope’s power 
is exhibited at its highest,—his power as a shrewd observer, 
and his power as a satirist of that kind which springs from shrewd 
observation mingled with a litte contempt for human nature,—in 
the scene where Colonel Osborne, the selfish old gentleman of sixty 
to whom we have referred, comes down after the separation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan to Nuncombe Putney, where the wife is 
living with the mother of one of her husband's friends, simply to 
increase his reputation as a dangerous man by pretending a little 
sentiment for the injured wife. Le has an interview with her in her 
sister's presence which is the cause of incalculable mischief in 
future, but which makes him feel like a fool :— 


“The plan of the campaign had all been arranged. Mrs. Trovelyan 
and Nora together received Colonel Osborne in the drawing-room. It 
was understood that Nora was to remain there during the whole visit. 
‘It is horrible to think that such a precaution should be necessary,’ 
Mrs. Trevelyan had said, ‘but perhaps it may be best. There is no 
knowing what the malice of people may not invent.’—‘ My dear girls,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘I am delighted to see you,’ and he gave a hand to 
each. ‘We are not very cheerful here,’ said Mrs. Trevelyan, ‘as you 
may imagine.’—* But the scenery is beautiful,’ said Nora, ‘and the 
people we are living with are kind and nice.’—‘I am very glad of that,’ 
said the Colonel. Then there was a pause, and it seemed, for a moment 
or two, that none of them knew how to begin a general conversation. 
Colonel Osborne was quite sure, by this time, that he had come down to 
Devonshire with the express object of seeing the door of the church at 
Cockchaftington, and Mrs. Trevelyan was beginning to think that he 
certainly had not come to see her. ‘Have you heard from your father 
since you have been here?’ asked the Colonel. Then there was an 
explanation about Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
name was not mentioned; but Mrs. Trevelyan stated that she had 
explained to her mother all the painful circumstances of her present 
life. Sir Marmaduke, as Colonel Osborne was aware, was expected to 
be in England in the spring, and Lady Rowley would, of course, come 
with him. Nora thought that they might probably now come beforo 
that time; but Mrs. Trevelyan declared that it was out of the question 
that they should do so. Sho was sure that her father could not leave 
the islands except when he did so in obedienco to official orders. The 
expense of doing so would be ruinous to him. And what good would 
he do? In this way there was a great deal of family conversation, in 
which Colonel Osborne was able to take a part; but not a word was 
said about Mr. Trevelyan. Nor did ‘the Colonel’ find an opportunity | 
of expressing a spark of that sentiment for the purpose of exprossing | 
which he had made this journey to Devonshire. It is not pleasant to | 
inake love in the presence of a third person, even when that love is all 
fair and above-board; but it is quite impracticable to do so to a married | 
lady, when that married lady’s sister is present. No moro futile visit | 
than this of Colonel Csborne’s to the Clock House was ever made. And | 
yot, though not a word was spoken to which Mr. Trevelyan himself | 
could have taken the slightest exception, the visit, futile as it was, | 
could not but do an enormous deal of harm. Mrs. Crocket had already | 
guessed that the fine gentleman down from London was tho lover of the 
married lady at the Clock Ilouse, who was separated from her husband. 
The wooden-legged postman and the ostler were not long in connecting 
the man among the tombstones with the visitor to the house. Trevelyan, ; 
as we aro aware, already knew that Colonel Osborne was in the neigh- | 





necessity of owning tho truth to her aunt. ‘The Colonel,’ when he had 
sat an hour with his young friends, took his leave; and, as he walked 
back to Mrs. Crocket’s, and ordered that his fly might be got ready for 
him, his mind was heavy with the disagreeable feeling that he had made 
an ass of himself. The whole affair had been a failure; and though 
he might be able to pass off the porch at Cockchaflington among his 
friends, he could not but bo aware that he had spent his time, his 
trouble, and his money for nothing. He became aware, as he returned 
to Lessboro’, that had he intended to make any pleasant use whatever 
of his position in reference to Mrs. Trevelyan, the tone of his letter and 
his whole mode of proceeding should have been less patriarchal. And he 
should have contrived a mecting without the presence of Nora Rowley.” 
That is life, and that is the sort of thing on which real tragedy is 
founded amongst us poor human creatures. Not less severely 
real, and not less terribly tragic, is the picture of the influence 
gained over Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s mind by his spy, the ex-policeman, 
Bozzle, partly because Bozzle alone justifies his own jealousy by the 
black view which he takes of Colonel Osborne’s relations to his wife, 
and because ‘l'revelyan thirsts almost above everything for the 
assurance that he is only acting with the proper pride and autho- 
rity of an injured husband, — partly because the familiarity 
with evil which Bozzle shows, and his unwavering assumption 
that everybody is much worse than they seem, so powerfully 
infects his own imagination, that his own secret estimate of his 
wife’s innocence yields before Bozzle’s assumption of her guilt. 
There is something horribly real, and a moral of terrible force, in 
the following passage :— 

“Then he had put himself into the hands of Mr. Bozzle, and Mr. 
Bozzle had taught him that women very often do go astray. Mr. 
Bozzle’s idea of female virtue was not high, and he had opportunities of 
implanting his idea on his client’s mind. Trevelyan hated the man. He 
was filled with disgust by Bozzle’s words, and was made misorable by 
Bozzle’s presence. Yet he came gradually to believe in Bozzle. Bozzle 
alone believed in him. There were none but Bozzle who did not bid 
him to submit himself to his disobedient wife. And then, as he came 
to believe in Bozzle, he grew to be more and more assured that no one 
but Bozzle could tell him facts. His chivalry, and. love, and sense of 
woman's honour, with something of manly pride on his own part,—so 
he told himself,—had taught him to believe it to be impossible that his 
wife should have sinned. Bozzle, who knew the world, thought other- 
wise. Bozzle, who had no interest in the matter, one way or the other, 
would find out facts. What if his chivalry, and love, and manly pride 
had deceived him? There were women who sinned. Then he prayed 
that his wife might not be such a woman; and got up from his prayers 
almost convinced that sho was a sinner. His mind was at work upon it 
always. Could it bo that she was so baso as this—so vile a thing, so 
abject, such dirt, pollution, filth? But there were such cases. Nay, 
were they not almost numberless? He found himself reading in the 
papers records of such things from day to day, and thought that in 
doing so he was simply acquiring experience necessary for himself. If 
it were so, he had indeed done well to separate himself from a thing so 
infamous. And if it were not so, how could it be that that man had 
gone to her in Devonshire? He had received from his wife’s hands a 
short note addressed to the man, in which the man was desired by her 
not to go to her, or to write to her again, because of her husband's 
commands. Ie had shown this to Bozzle, and Bozzle had smiled, ‘It's 
just the sort of thing they does,’ Bozzle had said. ‘Then they writes 
another by post.’ Ile had consulted Bozzle as to the sending-on of that 
letter, and Bozzle had been strongly of opinion that it should be for- 
warded, a copy having been duly taken and attested by himself. It 
might be very pretty evidence by and by. If the letter were not 
forwarded, Bozzle thought that the omission to do so might be given in 
evidence against his employer. Bozzle was very careful, and full of 
‘evidence.’ The letter therefore was sent on to Colone! Osborne, ‘If 
there’s billy-dous going between ‘em we shall nobble ‘em,’ said Bozzle. 
Trevelyan tore his hair in despair, but believed that there would bo 
‘ billy-dous.’” 

So far we have found no fault either with the art or the morality 
of Mr. ‘Trollope’s story. Indeed, throughout the first volume 
(except perhaps in relation to Nora Rowley, who is uniformly 
vulgar and uninteresting), Mr. ‘Trollope impresses us with a power 
of conception he has rarely equalled in any of his novels, and gives 
us quite his highest style of execution. In the second volume, 
however, as it seems to us, the truth and power of the drawing, 
no less than the realistic morality of the tale, fail very rapidly. 
The picture of Mr. ‘T'revelyan’s breaking mind and overweenivg 
vanity, so powerfully commenced in the first volume, is spun out 
to wearisome length, and quite without any fresh artistic touches 
until the end is close at hand. The comedy touching Cammy 
French, with which Mr. Trollope seeks to lighten the story, 
becomes exaggerated and coarse. And worst of all, the concep- 
tion with which, as we believe, Mr. Trollope clearly set out, 
of Mrs. Trevelyan,—the conception of a self-willed, haughty, 
steely woman, whose little feeling for her husband and easily 
wounded self-love were even more the cause of the whole tragedy 
than her husband's conceit and weakness, melts away into some- 
thing which it is almost impossible to define,—for nothing can 
exceed her real hardness and self-occupation on her husband's 
death-bed, and yet it seems the novelist’s main effort to make you 
regard her as a deeply injured woman, who has been infinitely 


bourhood. And poor Priscilla Stanbury was now exposed to the terrible | more sinned against than sinning, We entirely decline to take 
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this view, and even assert that Mr. ‘Trollope in commencing 
his tale did not take it himself. We are both astonished 


and displeased at the sympathy which the novelist asks for | 
on behalf of Mrs. Trevelyan as the tale draws to its close, since | 


he has drawn throughout a cold, self-willed, high-tempered 
woman, who, though doubtless entirely free from any imputation 
of the kind for which she suffers, never shows, till the end of the 
tale, a particle of sympathy for her husband’s sufferings, does do 
a vast deal wilfully to provoke him, and is portrayed, even during 
his last illness, as without a shadow of self-reproach for the 
obstinate heartlessness of her own conduct in the beginning of the 
troubles, and solely occupied with the absorbing desire to extract 
her own complete exculpation from her husband’s dying lips. 
Mrs. Trevelyan is naturally enough drawn, if we were never called 
upon to pity her, and were permitted to condemn her as she 
deserves. But when Mr. Trollope tries to lead us into wasting 
compassion upon her, and yet makes her so unlovely as he does,— 
so utterly without remorse for conduct which seems to us far 
worse than her husband’s, though not in the way imputed 
to her,—so concentred in self even in the most solemn momenta, 
—we not only rebel against the attempt, but have a right 
to say that the art of the story is thereby spoiled. J.et us see 
what account Mr. Trollope himself gives of her proceedings. 
After her first natural indignation against her husband for feeling 
any disposition to ‘¢ warn” her about Colonel Osborne’s attentions, 
she finds out for herself that there ‘s some necessity for caution ; 
she finds Colonel Osborne anxious to commit her to having a secret 
with him which she is not to impart to her husband,—a secret 
which she is silly and disloyal enough to admit,—and she observes 
that his hand-pressure is too warm, and his manner of calling her 
by her Christian name too affectionate, on parting with her. All 
this makes her see that there is at least some colour for her husband's 
warning,—and we must remember that Mr. Trevelyan had at this 
time never even suggested anything against his wife, only against 
Colonel Osborne and any close intimacy with him, She feels that 
her husband is partially justified in his warning, and Mr, ‘Trollope 
tells us that if he bad now gone to her and said a gentle word, all 
might have been right. But he, in his annoyance at her private 
interview with Colonel Osborne, does not make the advance, and 
she will not. ‘If he chooses to be cross and sulky, he may be 
cross and sulky,” says Mrs, ‘Trevelyan to herself, as she goes up to 
her baby. ‘Then there comesa half-reconciliation, in which we are 
compelled to say that Mrs. ‘Trevelyan makes herself as disagreeable 
as possible. Instead of admitting that there had been anything in 
Colonel Osborne's manners to justify her husband's dislike, as she 
had herself felt, she is haughty, resentful, and irritating, and Mr. 
Trevelyan shows the better temper of the two in admitting a re- 
conciliation at all. After this reconciliation a note comes to her 
from Colonel Osborne at dinner-time. She does not open it, but 
hands it to her sister, with the irritating remark, ‘‘ Will you give 
that to Louis? It comes from the man whom he supposes to 
be my lover.” It comes from the man whom her husband 
thought to be trying to make mischief, and whom she had reason 
to know was not strictly loyal, and yet she does nothing but 
taunt her husband with his uneasiness. Mr. Trevelyan, feeling 
himself in a false position, now begs his wife to receive Colonel 
Osborne as usual, and let the whole thing be as if it had never 
been. ‘ He,” as Mr. ‘Trollope himseif remarks, ‘ was softer- 
hearted than she, and knowing this, was afraid to say anything 
which would again bring forth from her expressions of scorn.” 
We are carefully told, moreover, that Mrs. Trevelyan ‘ was still 
hard and cold, and still assumed a tone which seemed to imply 
that she was the injured person.” And we find Mr. 'Trollone giving 
the following account of the situation at this stage :— 


—_ 


“In tho matter of tho quarrel, as it had hitherto progressed, tho 
husband had perhaps been more in the wrong than his wife; but the 
wife, in spite of «ll her promises of perfect obedience, had proved herself 
to be a woman very hard to manage. Lad she been earnest in her 
desire to please her lord and master in this matter of Colonel Osborne's 


visits,—to please him even after he had so vacillated in his own behests, | 


—she might probably have so received the man as to have quolled all 


feeling of joalousy in her husband's bosom. But instead of doing so, sho | 


had told herself that as she was innovent, and as her innocence bad been 
acknowledged, and as she bad been specially instructed to receive this 
man whom she had before been specially instructed not to receive, she 
would now fali back exacily into her old manner with him. She had 
told Colonel Osborne never to allude to that meeting in the park, and to 
ask no creature as to what had oceasicned ber conduct on that Sunday ; 
thus having a mystery with him, which of course he understood as well 
as she did. And then she had again taken to writing notes to him and 
receiving notes from him,—none of which sho slowed to her husband. 


She was more intimate with him than ever, and yet she hardly ever | 


mentioned his name to her husband, Trevelyan, acknowledging to 
himself that he had done no good by his former interference, feeling 


that he had put himself in the wrong on that occasion, and that his wife 


| had got the better of him, had borne with all this, with soreness and a 
| moody savageness of general conduct, but still without further words of 
| anger with reference te the man himself.” 

| In which we entirely demur to the first sentence, and entirely sub- 
| scribe to the rest, but maintain also that this conduct is so bad, at 
| the point which affairs have now reached, that it really does render 
| the wife responsible for the separation and all its miserable conse- 
| quences. After this Mrs. ‘Trevelyan receives and destroys a note from 
| Colonel Osborne (which contained nothing in particular), quarrels 
fiercely with her husband for being angry when he sees her note in 
| reply to Colonel Osborne, which had not been shown to him, and 
| herself proposes the separation. After the separation, she receives 
| Colonel Osborne, as we have seen, without the slightest occasion to 
do so, and when the mere fact of doing so was, as she well knew, a 
deliberate insult to her husband, and then, for the rest of the book, 
becomes the injured wife and heroic sufferer,—at least, so Mr. 
| ‘Trollope wishes us to think her, though his delineation of her at 
| the last is of one utterly self-secking. We must say that though 
| there is plenty of fault on both sides, the wife seems to us to have 
| far more responsibility for her husband's alienation of mind and 
| ultimate death than he has,—from her first admission of a secret 
| with Colonel Osborne, to her obstinate pride in insisting upon 
| receiving him when she is living apart from her husband. ‘To our 
minds, Mrs. ‘Trevelyan was meant at first by Mr. Trollope to be 
an unloyely character, and gradually became invested with a very 
false and hollow atmosphere of seutiment as the story grew 
towards its end. but we dislike her even more when she is 
wringing her exculpation from her dying husband, than when she 


is taunting him with his disapproval of the man in whose manners 
she had learned by her own experience to detect something 
unpleasantly familiar and tender. 

We have no space left to remark on the wonderfully true and 
striking pictuve of the stiff, prejudiced, warm-hearted provincial 
character given in the sketch of old Miss Stanbury of Exeter 
and her various relations. ‘That part of the book is abso- 
lutely perfect, and Dorothy Stanbury is the most delicate and 
fascinating of all Mr. Trollope’s women. No doubt he has a 
little overdone the farcical clement in the account of Mr. Gibson, 
the minor canon, and his wooing of Arabella and Camilla 
French. ‘The history of the changes produced in Arabella’s 
chignon by her desire to win Mr. Gibson is one of the most 
humorous of Mr. Trollope’s petty strokes of humour; but the 
fierce war waged by ‘*Cammy” for her clerical prize is not 
comedy, it is farce. On the whole, we should say that while Fe 
Knew He Was Right contains some of Mr. Trollope’s most power- 
ful writing,—passing beyond tbe sphere in which he usually excels, 
—the latter part of the story drags on quite beneath the level of 
his ordinary execution, while the moral of it is distorted as we 
have rarely known avy moral of Mr. ‘Trollope’s distorted before. 


THE LIFE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 
CoMPLAINING as he docs throughout this book that Landor’s 
works never received their due reward, Mr. Forster has done his 
utmost to leave his friend's want of popularity exactly as he 
found it. Very few, save Landor’s tried adherents, will care to 
wade through eleven hundred pages, not of biography, but of 
tedious discourse upon biography; and even those who take up 
the book with the liveliest interest in its subject, will find that it 
is too severe a tax upon them to be saddied with the author into the 
bargain. We may admit that a life which fell only sixteen years 
short of a century demanded some fullness of treatment. There 
was chough in the character of Laudor, in the circumstances of 
his life, in the nature and in the history of the works he published, 
to justify minute analysis and lengthened description. It is true 
that many points of interest are brought out by Mr. Forster, and 
that our perseverance in reading him has occasionally been recom- 
pensed. But what Mr. Forster has done night have beem done in a 
book not more than a quarter the size of these two unmanageable 
volumes, and their remaining three-quarters are taken up with 
matter which will cause alternate weariness and annoyance, which 
does not add to our knowledge of Landor, and which is often 
alike unworthy of him and of his biographer. ‘The fact that some 
parts of Laudor’s life were too painful to be told outright does not 
| excuse Mr. Forster’s way of telling them by indirect allusions. 
‘Lhe imagination is left to work upon these hints, and often 
expands them to an extent which we should be loth to consider 
probable. These things could not, indeed, be passed over. The 
wretched scandal which finally drove Landor from England is too 








* Walter Savage Landor: a Biography, By Jehu Fovster, 3 vols, London: 
Chapman aud Mall, 1369 
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fresh in men’s memories to be softened down or obliterated. 
But Mr. Forster alludes to it so as to make it worse than ever, 
and both what he tells and what he leaves out contribute 
to this impression. The suggestions about Landor’s family 
troubles are equally unpleasant. We can hardly say that 
these matters do not bear upon Landor’s character, for they may 
serve to illustrate his own remark that his temper was ‘ the worst 
beyond comparison that ever man was cursed with.” But we 
have plenty of other lights thrown upon that side of him from 
other quarters. The greater part of the “ Life” might be re- 
printed verbatim in the next edition of the (Quarrels of Authors. 
What with Landor’s feuds with his neighbours in Wales, with his 
publishers, with those who co-operated with him in Spain, with 
the Tuscan police, with his Tuscan landlord, with the servants of 
Queen Caroline, with English lawyers in general, and with the 
Duke of Beaufort, we have troubles enough and to spare. Mr. 
Forster tells us that it was with the greatest difficulty he could 
restrain Landor from sending a challenge to Lord John Russell 
for some fancied slight to the memory of a fancied ancestor. As 
a boy, Landor had to be removed from Rugby for ‘a fierce 
defiance of all authority, and a refusal to ask forgiveness.” A few 
years later he was rusticatel at Oxford for firing a gun across the 
quadrangle of Trinity College. When he settled down in Wales, 
his application to be placed in the commission of the peace was 
refused by the Duke of Beaufort, who was Lord- Lieutenant, and 
Landor wrote a letter to his Grace, one sentence of which speaks 
volumes. Mr. Landor ‘“‘has been given to understand that the 
Duke of Beaufort acts honestly according to his ideas of honesty, 
wisely according to his ideas of wisdom, and independently accord- 
ing to his ideas of independence ; and it would be ungenerous to 
try him by any other standard.” We can hardly wonder that a 
man who thus expressed his sentiments to a lord-lieutenant did 
not get on with the country gentlemen. It certainly seems that 
the conduct of the Welsh magistrates who allowed poachers and 
others to attack Landor’s property with impunity was a disgrace to 
public justice, but all Landor’s complaints are not as well founded. 
He appears to have thought that because one jury gave a verdict 
against him for libel, while another jury acquitted a man whom he 
prosecuted for slander, because in one case he was cross-examined by 
a barrister who afterwards became a judge, and in the other an 
attack was made upon him by a future chief justice, the very 
fountain of law was poisoned at its source. It was natural that 
he should castigate Taunton in Latin and English verse, and 
should print a letter addressed to Jervis. But when we find him 
telling the Tuscan police that he informed them of a theft asa 
matter of duty, but did not expect any redress from them, we see 
that, whether he was at home or abroad, Landor looked consist- 
ently upon law and government as institutions hostile to himself, 
and that he never took the first step towards a reconciliation. 
Many of his sentiments, no doubt, were mere talk. When 
he was a boy, he expressed a wish that ‘‘the French would 
invade England, and assist us in hanging (George III. 
between two such thieves as the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York,”—and his mother very properly boxed his ears. A few 
years later a friend used to check his extravagance by applying a 
critical test. He would ask Landor how it happened that in an 
evening walk he accidentally met so many ladies every one of 
whom was incomparably the most beautiful creature he had ever 
seen; how each of twenty fools could be by much the greatest 
fool upon earth ; and above all, how Mr. Pitt could be the greatest 
rascal living, if Mr. Canning surpassed Mr. Pitt, and Lord Castle- 
reagh surpassed Mr. Canning, and all three were infinitely 
exceeded as brutes and fools by their gracious Sovereign, King 
George III.? But in the absence of any one to box his ears or to 
laugh him out of his unreasoning violence, Landor probably per- 
suaded himself that he thought what he said, and, what was worse 
still, those who heard him, and did not know his habits, never 
doubted his sincerity. 

His negotiations with publishers were conducted in the same 
spirit. With that supreme confidence in his own mental pre- 
eminence which he always possessed, he no sooner offered a book 
to any firm than he treated it as accepted. Almost at the same time 
as he despatched the first manuscript of the Jmaginary Conversa- 
tious to Longman, he gave instructions about four copies of the 
book being sent to him. As Longman did not answer his letter, 
he fell into a state of despair. ‘ This disappointment,” he wrote, 
“has brought back my old bilious complaint, together with the 
sad reflection on that fatality which has followed me through life 
of doing everything in vain. I have, however, had the resolution 
to tear in pieces all my sketches and projects, and to forswear all 
future undertakings.” After five publishers had been tried in 





vain, a sixth consented to take half the risk, on condition of 
receiving half the profits. Things went on fairly for a time, 
though Landor was hurt at the publisher's exercise of a sort of 
censorship over parts of his dialogues. But when the publisher 
ventured to write to Landor in a playful mood, excusing himself 
for not having paid the author's share of the profits, Landor fired 
up. Writing to Southey about the publisher, he said, * lis first 
villainy [in not paying the share of profits on which Landor had 
counted] instigated me to throw my fourth volume in its imperfect 
state into the fire, and has cost mé nine-tenths of my fame as a 
writer. His next villainy will entail, perhaps, a Chancery suit on 
my children,—for at its commencement I blow my brains out. 
aks i This cures me for ever, if I live, of writing what could 
be published, and I will take good care that my son shall not 
suffer in the same way Not a line of any kind will I leave bebind 
me.” We hardly know whether we ought to smile or to sigh 
at these ebullitions. Landor wrote his Conversations over again, 
and his friends looked him out another publisher. In a very 
short time we find him quarrelling with his critics. At the time of 
the publication of his Gebir, he challenged a reviewer to open any 
poems of his English contemporaries, and to point out three pages 
more spirited or more classical than the three least happy and 
least accurate in his own epic. So with regard to the /maginary 
Conversations, he told his reviewer in Blackwood to take the ten 
worst out of the whole seventy, promising him that if he equalled 
them in ten years he should have a hot wheaten roll and a pint of 
stout given him for his breakfast. Mr. Forster gives us other 
instances of Landor’s literary contentions, but these may suffice. 
We do not quite understand how Landor could choose for his 
motto, after such constant quarrels and controversies,— 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife.” 

There was certainly more appropriateness in his description of him- 
self as ‘that creature who imitated nobody, and whom nobody 
imitated ; the man who walked through the crowd of poets and 
prose men, and never was touched by any one’s skirts ; who walked 
up to the ancients and talked with them familiarly, but never took 
a sup of wine or a crust of bread in their houses.” ‘This literary 
isolation was to some extent affected. But a significant point 
connected with it is that in his Jmaginary Conversations Landor 
made a rule of never inserting a single sentence written by or 
recorded of any of the speakers. And what gives it a yet higher 
position is, that it was not accompanied by any want of apprecia- 
tion for the works of others. Landor’s friendship with Southey, 
his admiration for Wordsworth, his recognition of Tennyson 
and Browning, his recantation of an attack on Byron, are 
not consistent with the theory of self-aggrandizement which 
might otherwise be formed from a study of these pages. 

‘The pleasantest glimpse we have of Landor is where he appears 
as the original of Boythorn in Bleak House, playing with his dog 
Pomero, uttering monstrous opinions followed by shouts of 
leonine laughter. Hearing these sounds, the dog, which had been 
lying under its master’s chair, ‘‘ with front paws stretched out, 
sharp face flattened on them, and small ears restlessly moving,” 
would leapout, spring into Landor’s lap, and bark wildly in cadence. 
We remember when we had the privilege of visiting the old man 
in his quiet Florentine lodging, how Pomero’s successor seemed to 
have inherited some of these properties. Other traits of Landor’s 
character which we then noticed are brought again to our recol- 
lection by Mr. Forster’s pages. Yet it is strange that a biographer 
who has gone through his subject so minutely and so laboriously 
should have missed oneof the most notable of these traits. ‘The book 
speaksof Landor’sfailing memory for names, andit wasin connection 
with this that he displayed the peculiarity of which we are speak- 
ing. After tryiug to recall some name, he would go off into volleys 
of oaths directed against the name itself, the persou who owned it, 
and the person who could not remember it, though they did not 
include the guest whose question or remark had caused all the 
mischief. ‘There was something so harmless and good-humoured 
in the manner of uttering these oaths, that a stranger to the lan- 
guage would have taken them to be the ordinary forms of English 
conversation, and a bishop who happened to be slightly deaf would 
not have dreamt of being scandalized. Mr. Dickens speaks of 
Landor firiog off superlatives like blank cannons, which hurt 
nothing. But, unfortunately, as we have seen, a shot was very 
often left in by mistake, and when that was once fired, Landor 
could not be brought to say that it was done by accident. 

We have scarcely touched on Landor’s position as an author, 
and we cannot say that Mr. Forster's treatment is such as to tempt 
us to follow him. It is no part of a biographer’s duty to act 
alternately as reviewer and précis-writer, to give us in one place 
copious extracts from Gebir, in another, a full table of coutents of 
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the Jmaginary Conversations. The latter work, we believe, will be 
read ; Mr. Forster has shown us that the former contains some fine 
passages. But he has given us too much on the subject of these 
books, just as he has given us far too much about Landor; and this 
fault is not, after all, so grave as the cardinal fault of the volumes, 
that they give us infinitely too much about Mr. Forster. 





THE POLAR WORLD.* 

AxoutT no part of the globe are there popular ideas so vague and 
superficial as about the Polar regions. For that reason, the very 
interesting and detailed account presented in this book by Dr. 
Hartwig of them and of their various forms of animal life, civilized 
and uncivilized, is the more valuable. Inadequate, indeed, is our 
appreciation of the immense courage and self-devotion which have 
been displayed by those, and they are no small number, who have, 
from the love of science, or discovery, or from adventurous zeal for 
the interests of commerce, dared to face the terrors of the six months’ 
night, at a temperature never as high as the freezing-point of water. 
Dr. Hartwig, however, has collected and produced in excellent 
order and a most readable manner complete accounts of nearly all the 
most considerable expeditions in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
and has thoroughly succeeded in carrying out his intention to 
convey solid instruction in an entertaining form. 

The book is plentifully illustrated with woodcuts, among which 
are some remarkable sketches by Frederick Whymper, a distin- 
guished member of the Alpine Club. There are also three suffi- 
ciently clear maps and several drawings of the most interesting 
specimens of natural history, with a full index to all subjects 
mentioned in the book. 

Some idea of the immense effect of volcanic agency in Iceland, 
where the ice and snow, melted by the lava, produce tremendous 
floods, no less destructive than the lava-stream itself, may be 
gained by reading the description (chapter vi.) of the eruption in 
1783 of Skapta Jékull, part of which it may be well to give here 
to our readers :— 

“The heat raging in the interior of the volcano melted enormous 

masses of ice and snow, which caused the river Skapta to riso to a pro- 
digious height; but on the 11th torrents of fire usurped the placo of 
water, for a vast lava-stream breaking forth from the mountain, flowed 
down in a southerly direction, until reaching the river, a tremendous 
conflict arose between the two hostile elements. Though the channel 
was six hundred feet deep and two hundred feet wide, the lava-flood, 
pouring down one fiery wave after another into the yawning abyss, 
ultimately gained the victory, and blocking up the stream, overflowed 
its banks, Crossing the low country of Medalland, it poured into a great 
lake, which after a few days was likewise completely filled up, and 
having divided into two streams, the unexhausted torrent again poured 
on, overflowing in one direction some ancient lava fields, and in another 
re-entering the channel of the Skapta and leaping down the lofty 
cataract of Stapafoss. But this was not all, for while one lava flood had 
chosen the Skapta for its bed, another, descending in a different direc- 
tion, was working similar ruin along the banks of the Hverfisfliot. 
Whether the same crater gave birth to both it is impossible to say, as 
even the extent of the lava-flow can only be measured from the spot 
where it eutered the inhabited districts. The stream which followed 
the direction of the Skapta is calculated to have been about fifty miles in 
length by twelve or fifteen at its greatest breadth; that which rolled 
down the Hverfisfliot at forty miles in length by seven in breadth. . . . 
So great was the ruin caused by this one eruption, that in the short 
space of two years no less than 9,336 men, 28,000 horses, 11,461 cattle, 
and 190,000 sheep—a large proportion of the wealth and population of 
the island—were swept away.” 
The following chapters on the subject of the Icelandic civilization 
are no less interesting. The poet Jon Thorlaksen, who at the age 
of seventy completed a translation of Paradise Lost, deserves a 
greater reputation than it can be hoped his works will attaim It is 
gratifying to read of the love of literature which is shown by their 
institutions to exist among a people in whose country travelling is 
so difficult, and who are so cut off from intercourse with the civili- 
zation and education of the European and American continents. 
The contrast is dismal between them and the superstitious and 
filthy Lapps, whom it might have been expected that contact with 
more civilized races would more easily have affected. The follow- 
ing description of the Laplander does not give a very pleasant 
impression of his appearance :— 

“The Lapps are a dwarfish race. On an average, the men do not 
exceed five feet in height, many not even reaching four, and the women 
are considerably less. Most of thom are, however, very robust, the 
circumference of their chest nearly equalling their height. Their com- 
plexion is more or less tawny and copper-coloured, their hair dark, 
straight, and lank, its dangling masses adding much to the wildness of 
their aspect. They have very little beard, and as its want is considered 
a beauty, the young men carefully eradicate the scanty supply given 
them by nature. Their dark piercing eyes are generally deep sunk in 
their heads, widely separated from each other, and, like those of the 





* The Polar World: a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr, G, Hartwig. London: Longmans, 


Tartars or Chinese, obliquely slit towards the temples. The cheek-bones 


are high, the mouth pinched close, but wide, the nose flat. The eyes 
are generally sore, either in consequence of the biting smoke of their 
huts, or of the refraction from the snow, so that a Lapp seldom attains 
a high age without becoming blind. Their countenances generally pre- 
sent a repulsive combination of stolidity, low cunning, and obstinacy. 
Hogguer, who dwelt several months among them, and saw during this 
time at least 800 Lapps, found not twenty who were not decidedly ugly ; 
and Dr. Clarke says that many of them, when more advanced in years, 
might, if exhibited in a menagerie of wild beasts, be considered as the 
long-lost link between man and ape.” 

The journeys of Michael Alexander Castrén, who died in 1855, 
form the subject of one chapter, and are of the greatest interest, 
as showing one instance of the courage required in those 
who would either collect or impart information in a country in 
which a winter is considered remarkably mild when no crows 
are frozen to death. 

The description of Siberia, and the history of its conquest, which 
was indirectly brought about by a merchant of the name of Stro- 
gonoff (whose descendants have a European reputation for their 
wealth), are well worth reading, if only as showing how the acqui- 
sition of that immense territory by Russia was achieved mainly 
through the tact and generalship of Yermak, who at the time he 
began was a fugitive from the Czar at the head of a horde of 
Cossacks. 

The observations of Middendorf, whose preservation after being 
fifteen days alone with only a small hand-sledge, and no other 
shelter than a rock, in 75 N. lat., and so broken down in health 
that he had been unable to return with his companions, is little 
short of a miracle, are of great scientific interest. It will hardly 
be credited that when the thermometer stood at 69 degrees below 
freezing-point in the shade, the sunny sides of the hills were 
dripping with wet. It is worth while to give to our readers 
his account of the manner in which he was saved :— 

“ Thus I lay three days, thinking of wretches who had been immured 

alive, and grown mad in their dreadful prison. An overwhelming fear 
of insanity befell me—it oppressed my heart—it became insupportable. 
In vain I attempted to cast it off—my weakened brain could grasp no 
other idea. And now suddenly—like a ray of light from heaven—the 
saving thought flashed upon me. My last pieces of wood were quickly 
lighted—some water was thawed aud warmed—I poured into it the 
spirits from a flask containing a specimen of natural history, and drank. 
A new life seemed to awaken in mo; my thoughts returned again tomy 
family, to tho happy days I had spent with the friends of my youth. 
Soon [ fell into a profound sleep—how long it lasted I know not—but on 
awakening I felt like another man, and my breast was filled with grati- 
tude. Appetite returned with recovery, and I was reduced to eat 
leather and birch-bark—when a ptarmigan fortunately came within 
reach of my gun. Having thus obtained some food for the journey, I 
resolved, although still very feeble, to set out and seek the provisions 
we had buried. Packing some articles of dress, my gun and ammuni- 
tion, my journal, &c., on my small hand-sledge, I proceeded slowly, and 
frequently resting. At noon I saw, on a well-known declivity of the 
hills, three black spots which I had not previously noticed, and as they 
changed their position, I at once altered my route to jointhem. We 
approached each other—and, judge of my delight, it was Trischun, the 
Samojede chieftain, whom I had previously assisted in tho prevailing 
epidemic, and who now, guided by one of my companions, had set out 
with three sledges to seek me. Eager to serve his benefactor, the 
grateful savage had made his reindeer wander without food over a space 
of 150 versts where no moss grew.” 
It is useless, however, to attempt even to point out all the subjects 
of interest in a book of this kind in the space at our disposal. 
The narratives of the adventurous discoverers, the curious habits 
of the races with whom they communicated, the ingenuity of the 
contrivances by which in those latitudes man contrives to provide 
himself with food, warmth, and shelter, afford subjects without end 
for the exercise of the power which Dr. Hartwig possesses in an 
eminent degree of keeping up the interest of his readers, and 
gratifying a taste for science, natural history, or adventure. 

Just at this time there may be some who will be glad to read the 
account of the fur trade of the Iludson’s Bay Territory, and their 
neighbours the Cree and Tinné Indians. It may not be gener- 





ally known that Greenland was colonized in 985, by Scandina- 


| vians, five hundred years before the time of Columbus, though their 
| colonies were destroyed before the end of the fourteenth century, 
| leaving the ground for rediscovery in 1497 by John and Sebastian 

Cabot. 


A series of expeditions attended with more or less im- 
| portant results were fitted out by England, France, and Holland, 
| of which the principal ones were under the commands of Chan- 
cellor (who, after wintering in the White Sea, was drowned in 
| sight of his native shore), Frobisher, and Davis, and in 1610 
Henry Hudson discovered in his third voyage the bay which bears 
‘his name. In another chapter we read the accounts of the 
expeditions of the present century, which recall the not-yet- 
‘forgotten names of Franklin, Parry, aud Ross. The second part 
‘of the book, which describes, as far as they are known, the 
| Antarctic seas, occupies only 80 pages out of 520, and this may 
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almost be said to represent the proportion of our knowledge of 
the two polar regions. The cold of the Antarctic regions is so 
intense and the extent of its influence so large, as to render 
expeditions within the circle much more difficult and perilous, and 
at the same time less fruitful in results, than those which have 
been sent to the other end of the world of which we have been 
speaking. The cause of this is to be found in the absence of any 
current like the Gulf Stream in the southern seas, and in the more 
frequent formation and more easy€irculation of icebergs, which is 
the result of the physical formation of the land and the shape of 
the coast-line. The effect of this difference is illustrated by the 
following facts :— 

“ Thus the influence of the cold Antarctic waters extends far within 
the temperate zone, We can trace their chilling effects in Kerguelen 
Land (50 deg. S. lat.), which, when visited by Cook in the height of sum- 
mer, was found covered with snow, and where only five plants in flower 
were collected; in Tierra del Fuego (53 deg. S. lat.), where the mean 
summer temperature is fully 9} deg. lower than that of Dublin (53 
deg. 21 min. N. lat.); in the Falkland Islands (51 deg. 30 min.), which 
though flat and low and near Patagonia, have, according to M1. Darwin, 
a climate similar to that which is experienced at the height of between 
one and two thousand feet on the mountains of North Wales, with less 
sunshine and less frost, but more wind and rain; and finally along the 
south-west coast of America, where the Peruvian current and the cold 
sea-winds so considerably depress the snow-line, that while in Europe, 
the most southern glacier which comes down to the sea is met with, 
according to Von Buch, on the coast of Norway in lat. 67 deg.; the 
Beagle found aglacier 15 miles long and in one part 7 broad descend- 
ing to the sea-coast, in the gulf of Penas, in a latitude (46 deg. 50 min.) 
nearly corresponding with that of the Lake of Geneva.” 

In 1775, Cook, in his second voyage, found in South Georgia a 
climate, and consequent vegetation, or rather desolation, similar to 
that of Novaya Zemlya or Spitzbergen, though South Georgia is 
situate in 54 and 50 S. lat., a position corresponding to that of 
Scarborough or Durham. 

It is needless to say that the voyages of discovery in those 
waters, though fewer in number, are no less interesting and instruc- 
tive in detail than those previously described, though perhaps we 
should point to the chapters on the Straits of Magellan and 
Patagonia as the most worth reading, and comparing with accounts 
given earlier iu the books of similar districts in a northern lati- 
tude. We have said enough to convince our readers that the book 
is a real acquisition, and well suited alike for old and young, and 
we hope that the thrilling accounts of what has been gone through 
by the pioneers of science and commerce in the Polar regions may 
not be without result in increasing the encouragement and support 
given to them from home, where, indeed, they have a right to 
look for it. 





HISTORY OF ISRAEL—JOSHUA AND THE 
JUDGES.* 

Tue first thing which strikes the reader of this, as of the preced- 
ing volume, so admirably translated and edited by Mr. Russell 
Martineau, is the large amount of solid historical materials which 
remain to usin the Pentateuch and in the books of Joshua and 
the Judges, after the trying criticism to which they have been 
subjected. A good deal of wood, hay, straw, and stubble has 
necessarily been consumed in the process, but the loss, if loss it is 
to be considered, is more than counterbalanced by the positive gain 
in the gold and precious stones which have endured the ordeal, and 
which constitute, so to speak, the true sanctuary of early Hebrew 
history. With Ewald’s results we must record our entire satisfac- 
tion. But we must express ourselves quite unable to accept his 
authority as to the means by which these results are obtained. 

We frankly admit, as we previously did, the composite character 
of the books which have been respectively assigned to Moses and to 
Joshua. It is quite undeniable that while, to use Ewald’s own 
words, in some passages of the Pentateuch the language is so 
antique as scarcely to be able to crawl, in the larger proportion of 
its contents it reveals the presence of successive stages of culture, 
flexibility, aud maturity. But we have failed to discover those 
subtle, yet withal infallible tokens which are so obvious to this 
great scholar, and which warrant him in pronouncing magisterially 
that one set of verses is an extract from an old muster-roll of 
the Jewish tribes, a second is the workmauship of the author of 
the Book of Origins, and a third in the same narrative came from 
the pen of a fifth narrator, or from the Deuteronomist himself. 
It is in the following way, for example, that Professor Ewald 
allocates the several contributions of different historians, in the 
account which we now possess of the triumphant entry of Israel 
into Palestine. 
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which, among other memorabilia, records the renewal of circum- 
cision and the first Passover in the Holy Land. ‘Then the story 
of Achan, who fraudulently possessed himself of certain articles of 
the accursed spoil of Ai, and that of the Gibeonites, who by artful 
devices obtained the safety of their lives in a subject condition, and 
were held to be legally entitled to their immunity because the oath of 
alliance had been taken by the rulers of the nation, are exquisite 
specimens of the historic method of the author of the Buok of Origins, 
who is always careful to invest the abiding realities of law and duty 
with the charms of picturesque and appropriate incident. To the 
third narrator is due probably the story of the spies and their 
adventure with the harlot Rahab, and to the fourth that of the 
miraculous fall of Jericho. The fifth narrator here heightens the 
effect of the picture by the introduction of an entirely new figure, 
that of an angel of war who appeared to Joshua at Jericho, and 
finally, the Deuteronomist introduces passages of. varying length, 
all designed to present in Joshua’s history a living example of the 
power and victory which might accrue to a popular leader acting 
in accordance with Deuteronomistic ideas, while from the Book 
of the Upright (Jasher) he interpolates the splendid poetical 
fragment in which, with a distinctness and reality which only con- 
temporaries could assign to it, a great day of battle is sung of as 
a day when all sense of time was lost in the absorption of the 
fight, and the very sun and moon stood still at the voice of the 
warrior-chief. 

Of course, it is perfectly competent for this critical ‘ G2dipus’ 
to say that he does not expect a mere ‘ Davus’ to be able to follow 
with clear vision the strands of his analysis. All the same, we must 
confess, for our own parts, that with reference to the foregoing reso- 
lution into its primary elements of a certain section of the Old Testa- 
ment history, we can only utter the Scottish verdict ‘* Not proven.” 
We intend no discourtesy to our author, but we cannot help saying 
his hypothesis is too ingenious, too complete, to be true. We are 
not forgetting, on the one hand, either the candour of Ewald, as, 
for instance, when he avows his inability to state positively to 
which of his contributors a given passage ought to be assigned, 
or, on the other, the solid-seeming strength of the proofs which, 
when added together, satisfy himself that he has discovered several 
nameless personal ideutities whom he calls respectively the author 
of the Book of Origins, the fourth or the fifth narrator. But 
after straining our allowance to its utmost limits, we find ourselves 
unable to acquiesce in his reconstruction as final, Let us imagine 
a somewhat parallel case. Suppose we possessed but one manu- 
script chronicle of British history, and that written in true 
IIebrew fashion, without note or reference, would it be possible to 
detect throughout the narrative not merely antique paragraphs, 
which proclaimed by their language their own antiquity, but also 
the workmanship of a given number of independent historians, 
with style and differentia so invariably characteristic as to justify 
a critic in saying th’s passage is from the author of the Book of 
Origins of the British Church, that from the narrator of the 
Conquest, and a third from a Benedictine historian of the great 
and fruitful reign of Edward III.? We are quite aware of the 
incompleteness of the parallel, but at all events it may suffice to 
indicate our sense of the hopelessness of a successful solution of 
the problem as to the genesis of the earlier books of the Old 
Testament. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we would venture to throw 
out a suggestion as to one of the peculiarities of Iebrew author- 
ship,—that is what, for want of a smoother term, we must call its 
pseudonymousness. A few of the Psalms and a considerable 
portion of the Prophets are named, and authentically named. 
But Leclesiastes and the Song of Solomon are, in fact, historical 
novels, the authors of the two respectively simulating the person 
of Solomon. Now, the literary fiction perpetrated in these two 
cases seems to have been sanctioned asa perfectly legitimate means 
of inculeating moral truth; and the Deuteronomist, in assuming 
the name of Moses for his own rendering of the Mosaic history, 
with all its abiding substance of vital, spiritual truth, was only 
employing what he imagined to be the most effective means of 
rescuing his always backsliding countrymen from the degradations 
of a sensual polytheism. The Jew who thus sought to bridge over 
a passage between his own aspirations and enthusiasm and the 
hearts of his readers by the assumption of the name of Moses,— 
who, in fact, lost himself in the personality of the great lawgiver,— 
presents a remarkable contrast to not a few modern preachers, if 
report be true. And this is the contrast,—clearly, as we think, 


First, there is a fragment of an old narrative} to the advantage of the Hebrew standard of the ethics of 


authorship :—The Jew, impressed by the transcendent importance 
of the truths which alone could save a people from anarchy and 


i debasement, and feeling that these could not possibly be of ‘* pri- 
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vate interpretation” or merely the opinions of an individual, 
emancipated himself from the tyranny of self-conceit by ascrib- 
ing to Moses, the eminent representative of the Divine Will, 
the glory of all that he had heard or seen in the great sanctuary of 
human experience ; whereas some modern preachers take to them- 
selves the reputation of others, and stand and deliver as their own, 
to unwitting congregations, sermons which, as William Cowper 
said in a former day, they never wrote. Of course, he is a wise 
man who prefers reading to ‘his people” the matured 
thoughts of an able preacher, rather than his own platitudes. 
But surely conscience and common honesty have a good deal to 
do with pulpit ministrations, and we cannot but express the wish 
that before a divine proceeds to address his audience in the words 
of another man, he would be candid enough to inform us what we 
are about to receive. 

Turning to the historical materials, as distinct from the author- 
ship, of the books of Joshua and the Judges, it is quite impossible 
for us within the limits of a single article to do more than give a 
brief summary of the contents of this second volume. It embraces 
the long and stormy period from the entrance into Canaan to the 
later days of Samuel, and, under Ewald's masterly handling, the 
interest of the Hebrew story only deepens and widens page after 
page. ‘To many, we must believe, Ewald here for the first time 
has made the history of Israel human, intelligible, coherent, as it 
is the product of a divine impulse and guidance, and in one 
special sense unique, anong the records of all historical peoples. 

The generation which Moses was able to inspire with faith in 
the Unseen Deliverer, and which broke out into rapturous song 
over the defeat of the Egyptian tyrant, was yet unfit for the proper 
work of freemen. The full curse of slavery has fallen upon the 
souls of men when slaves are happy ; and it would seem that the 
adults who were capable of the momentary enthusiasm which issued 
in successful insurrection against the oppression of the taskmaster, 
were too deeply tainted with the servile leaven to be able to purge 
it out, did, in fact, shrink from the awful trusts and self-responsi- 
bility of a life of liberty. Slavery, like pauperism, spares the 
cowardice of the human soul in its inmost retreat, and enervates 
the human energies so vitally that the man who, with all the rude 
blows to which his bondage subjects him, has yet no call upon his 
own foresight for to-morrow’s daily bread, dreads the bare heights 
and keen air of freedom. Accordingly, the ‘ generation which 
came out of Egypt” died in the wilderness, and only their sons, 
after the forty years of ‘‘ wandering and apprenticeship,” to use 
language which Goethe has made familiar to us all, were ready to 
undertake the duties which Providence assigns to a free people. 

Under the captainship of Joshua, and though armed with the 
rudest weapons, yet fired to passionateness with faith in their 
Grod and Redeemer, the new race of warriors threw them- 
selves with resistless force upon the splendidly equipped but 
decadent occupants of southern Palestine. ‘The Jordan yielded 
them a ready passage, the walls of Jericho fell before them as by 
the blast: of the enchanter’s trumpet, and at length the land 
wherein reposed the bones of their ancestors became their inherit- 
ance,—the rich reward of all their fiery discipline in the great 
wilderness. 

But when once the invisible hoop of a great mind like that of 
Joshua was withdrawn from the national fabric, disorganization 
almost immediately ensued. It was thus that Puritanism fell in 
pieces after the death of Cromwell. And the story of the time of 
the Judges in Israel is that of a period in which thanational unity, 
imperilled on all sides from without, and ous from the 
immigration of fresh Philistine colonies on the south-west coast 
of Palestine, scarcely affords an adequate rallying-cry for the 
various tribes. We have at best only sporadic efforts, some of 
them, however, of extraordinary grandeur, as in the instances of 
Deborah, Gideon, and Samson, to drive back the tide of encroach- 
ing heathenism, and thus save Israel from its disgusting and 
debasing rites. 

On the whole, though with varying fortunes, Israel] held its own; 
but it is quite an open question whether the Levitical ceremonial 
did to any considerable extent prevail during the time of the 
Judges, or even in the wilderness itself. A privri, there is no 
more reason for the assumption that the elaborate Ritualism 
prescribed in the Book of Leviticus was instituted by Moses 
than there is for ascribing medizyal Christianity to St. Paul. 
The language of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos would indeed, if 
accepted literally, command us to believe that the main features 
of the Levitical system were wholly unknown in the age of Moses. 
Ewald touches this question with great reverence, as compared, 
for instance, with Vatke; but no one can read what he says on 
the subject without feeling, as the present writer has long felt, 





that the sacerdotal prescriptions of later times, which every pro- 
phet either denounces or ignores, were as foreign to Mosaism as 
the sacrifice of the Mass is at variance with the New-Testament 
teaching on the Lord’s Supper. 

Unumistakably, however, there was for Israel a visible, central, 
symbolic representative of the national life. ‘The Ark of the 
Covenant was the undoubted legacy of Moses; but it requires 
neither moral greatness nor intgllectual insight to be the mere 
guardian of an outward sign. t priesthood must in fact degene- 
rate or become tyrannical, which occupies a position of trust in 
which no demand is made either upon spiritual character or 
intellectual culture. Christianity was entrusted to ‘“ faithful men.” 
The special qualifications for its ministry were superior spiritual 
insight and personal goodness. But all non-Christian priesthoods 
have, in practice at least, become castes apart, for discharging 
the routine duties of which neither intellectual eminence nor 
moral worth has been an indispensable requisite. Often the 
observation has had to be made :—‘* The more priest, the less 
man.” It was certainly true in the case of the sons of Eli. But 
it is an old saying that the darkest hour of night is that which 
immediately precedes the dawn (of course the adage is only 
applicable on the large scale, where there is a latent vitality in a 
people, a capacity for a nobler form of existence) ; and thus it was 
ordained that while the representatives of the highest life of the 
nation were ‘ causing the sacrifice of the Lord to be abhorred,” a 
child, Samuel, was being trained for a great future of light and 
progress. 

The divine guidance of the Israelitish people, as generically 
distinct from the pedantic and indolent, if, at times, not abso- 
lutely atheistic theory of the inspiration of the Biblical records, is 
nowhere more palpably obvious than in the story of Samuel, with 
which this volume closes. Intestine feuds, the practice of human 
sacrifices, self-indulgent apathy on the part of the priesthood, a 
tumultuous surrounding of hostile peoples,—all these, and sundry 
other perilous elements, were threatening the very existence of the 
people of God. It was then that Samuel arose. In the wonderfully 
touching language of the Bible, we read that ‘all Israel lamented 
after the Lord.” ‘The hour of preparation had come, and then the 
man was sent of God. What Alfred did for England, what 
Wallace did for Scotland, what Washington did for North America, 
Samuel was enabled to do for Israel. He put the bond of a 
common national sympathy around the heretofore jarring and 
warring tribes. It was his great function to restore to Israel the 
unity of national life. He was, no doubt, all but broken-hearted 
because of the disappointment he sustained in Saul, the first king 
of Israel; but, unlike Jeremiah, at a later epoch of the Hebrew 
history, he fell asleep in peaceand hope. ‘The young David would 
more than fulfil all his dreams for Israel, and thus he had even 
here the rare reward of seeing that his life-long, self-denying 
labours had not been in vain. 

We must reluctantly bring our article to a close. We would 
fain have spoken of the charming chapters in which Ewal dis- 
courses of Samson, the Nazarite and joyous humorist, and of 
Gideon, the hero, who, as popularly represented in the legend of 
the ‘ fleece,” was always ‘“‘ cool” when others were “ intemperate,” 
and enthusiastic when others were cowardly and unbelieving, but 
our space is exhausted. And we have only room to say how 
cordially we thank Mr. Martineau for this scholarly volume, and 
to express the wish that it may find a place in every clergyiman’s 
library. 





CURRENT LITERAT URE. 


2 vols. 





Introduction to Scientific Chemistry. By F. 8. Barff, M.A. 
(Groombridge.)—Scbool teachers, who foel bound to respond in some 
measure to the demand for elementary instruction in the natural 
sciences now made on all sides, aro puzzled to know what text-books to 
select that they may quickly learn and clearly teach these new subjects. 
As “chemical guides,” “handbooks,” * manuals,” and “lessons” 
especially abound, it is satisfactory to be able to find a sound and 
thoughtful book like the present exactly suited to the needs of the 
beginner. It is no mere sing-song reiteration of a number of statements, 
some true, some doubtful, and some unimportant, concerning acids, and 
salts, and gases, their constitution and changes. With precision and 
skill, the indisputable facts which constitute the groundwork of our 
knowledge of the chemical properties of matter bave been duly 
marshalled and clearly described; while the attention of the 
student is directed in the more advanced chapters of the work 
to the distinctive characters of really important substances. In 
matter, then, as well as in treatment, this Zntroduction to Chemistry 
is all that we could wish, save in one point, which we cannot pass over 


in silence. Mr. Barff, like his distinguished master, Professor William- 
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son, persists in calling certain compounds of oxygen by the namo of 
acids. Other advanced chemists have given up this old-fashioned and 
confusing no lature ; Prof Williamson revives it on new grounds. 
Mr. Barff, who wisely determined to avoid the introduction of anything 
which has not received “the public sanction of acknowledged authority,” 
or is not “ generally accepted,” yet drags in on p, 262 a controversy as to 
the uso of the word “acid.” This is not the place to discuss a question 
of scientific nomenclature, but we may say that no one, be ho learned or 
unlearned in chemistry, will be able to detect any force in tho following 
argument, quoted from p. 262 of Mr. Barff's book, “ that silica [one of 
the oxides which Mr. Barff calls an acid] is an acid is clear, because it 
can displace sulphuric acid [this is sulphur trioxides, but another of Mr. 
Barff's acids] at high temperatures.” It is true that both these oxides 
are, a8 it were, on one platform—can roplace each other; so can metals. 
What Mr. Barff does here is this. He wants to prove that an oxide is 
an acid, so he assumes one oxide to be an acid, then says another oxide is 
much like it, and so must be an acid too! If Mr. Barff had not adopted 
this sectarian view as to acids, we should have been able to accord to his 
present work unqualified praise. 


Trials of an Heiress. By the Hon. Mrs. G. R. Gifford. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Wo cannot make out any moaning in this title. 
Bessie Marchmont's first trial has nothing to do with her heiress-ship. 
Her lover is killed in a steeplechase, a misfortune which might happon 
te a girl with any number of brothers. And her next groat trial is that 
a second marriage of her father and the birth of a son depose her 
entirely from the position. We see no attractiveness or force of writing 
to make up for the radical fault of the book. If there is any marked 
characteristic in the book, it is the strong tendency of the women to 
make love tothe men. Here is a spocimen of the style :—‘ His social 
articles were read with avidity; thousands revelled in the cynicism, 
the mouth-piece of the ill-nature which thus went stamped out of the 
mint which it entered rough and unhown.” What Nemesis drives 
writers of this kind to talk of things which they do not understand ? 
An academical cap is not “throe-cornered”; a boy of eight would not 
be committed to take his trial at the assizes for stealing cabbage-nots ; and 
the spectacle of the accused proving his innocence by manufacturing a 
precisely similar article in court would certainly be novel. 


Arthur's Seat; or, the Church of the Banned. By John Hamilton. 
(Macmillan.)—This is a book which it is impossible to read without a 
certain amount of interest and sympathy. A number of persons who 
have been driven out, or feel themselves to be driven out, from their 
respective communions meet together on Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh 
and institute a free worship. The principal defect of the book is that 
the author writes like “one who beateth the air.” Mr. Brown, who is 
the principal character, gets into great trouble among orthodox persons 
by declaring that he cannot find a certain doctrine in Scripture. Anxious 
to avoid definite theological controversy, the writer does not tell us 
what the doctrine is. All the discussion, therefore, is necessarily of the 
vaguest kind; consisting of positive declarations on the one side that 
the doctrine is to be received as a matter of faith, and reiterated 
challenges on the other to produce Scriptural authority for it on the 
other. We conjecture, but without feeling sure that we are right, that 
the point in dispute is whether it is to be affirmed that “ God is recon- 
ciled to man,” or “that man is reconciled to God.” The latter is the 
uniform language of Scripture; the former is the phrase of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and, we believe, of the Presbyterian Symbols. As against 
the latter, there is, unless we are mistaken, a decided case of hardship. 
Ministers have been condemned and expelled for preferring the Scriptural 
to the theological expression. But no such bondage has ever been 
imposed either on clergy or on laity in the Church of England. It is 
impossible to imagine the Privy Council condemning a theologian on 
such grounds. It is by this, and not by tho notions of private 
persons, that the English Church must be judged, and therefore, as 
against her, the indictmont falls to the ground. Tho volume is, never- 
theless, well worth reading; some passages in it, that, for instance, 
which details the experiences of the Roman Catholic Dominic, show 
considerable power. 


Portry.—Short Poems: of Sacred Travel, §c. By William Griffiths, 
M.A. (Provost), is a volume of pleasant verse, which can always be 
read without any further offence that that of an occasional weakness, 
and which rises to a higher level when the writer has a subject of 
distinct personal interest. The recollections of the University Chapel 
at Durham and some of the “In Memoriam ” verses have this merit. 
And some of the “ Sonnets ” written in the East, which we understand to 
be tho latest in date of the poems, are vigorous and thoughtful. One of 
these we quote, ‘* The Removes of the Tokens of God's Presence” :— 





“God came from Paran, and on Sinai shone, 
And past from Sinai into Shiloh’s tent ; 
And, parted thence, the unresting glory went 
To Salem's fane; and thence again ‘tis gone. 
O friends, whose oft-uprooted hearts bemoan 
The uncontinuing city! sure 'twere strange, 
If, where God's sign is doomed to restless change, 
Unchanging rest for God's beloved were won. 
In Him confiding, fare we where He will ; 
Thoughts of His partings cheering al! our lot, 
God is not bound to one fair tent or hill; 
Ye cannot be, Beloved, where God is not. 
The compass of the world is His and yours; 
And everywhere His might safe sojourning secures.” 





The volume is published, we observe, for the benefit of the “ Free and 
Open” Church of St. Nicholas, Birmingham.—— Lights through a 
Lattice, by J. E. A. Brown (Strahan), is another volume of agrecable 
verse, which fails, however, for the most part to make any distinct 
impression on the mind. In one of the poems, however, the author has 
found a subject with an idea; an Egyptian hermit, Italian born, who 
longs for a sight of an olive tree. A seedling is brought to him, and 
another to a brother monk. The hermit prays for rain, frost, and 
breezes for his olive, has every prayor answered, but sees it die. He 


seeks his friend :— 
“Lo! in the morning light, 

Above the humble dwelling, by a brook 

There stood a goodly olive tree, The sight 

‘Was as an angel's face to him forlorn, 

And he was silent. 

Then, recovering voice, 

Unto his friend, walking in peace abroad, 

He told his story. ‘ How did’st thou contrive, 

My brother, since thy plant was not more choice, 

‘To keep the tender olive tree alive?’ 

*I planted it,’ he answered, ‘the Lord blessed 

My planting and my tending; for the rest 

He knew its wants. / left it all to God.” 

O brethren, longing for the olive tree 

Of holy peace, maybe ye strive in vain, 

Planning, as did this monk, in legend old, 

To find your prayers, when granted, turn to pain. 

Learn ye his lesson, Jeave it all to God.” 
This is the best thing in the volume, and this rathor fails in expression. 
——Poems by the People (Menzies) is an intoresting collection of one 
hundred and thirty poems sent, together with more than twice as many 
more, to compete for some prizes offered by the propriotors of The 
People's Journal in Dundee. There seems to be an amazing number of 
people in Scotland who can write very fair verses. But we should like 
to know more about their position. Now and then in this volume a 
writer describes himself as “Gardener,” ‘ Woolspinner,” or the like ; 
but this is the exception. As the names and addresses are generally 
given, the occupation might have been added. It makes an immense 
difference in the significance of verses whic! are not so good in them- 
selves as to make all other considerations indifferent. The poom that 
won the first prize is an elaborate composition in the sentimental style 
of the last century. Tho second, “’Mang our ain Fouk at Hameo,” pleases 
us much better. We quote one stanza :— 


“To the land o’ our birth let us drink with a will, 
The land of the mountains, the lake, and the rill; 
To the steep rocky glens, e’en the haunts o' the free, 
Where the eagles of Rome in their might cudna flee ; 
To the bairos she has nuriured in days o' lang syne— 
Tho statesman, the hero, the bard, the divine, 
Whose names are enrolled in the bright book o' fame, 
And grayed on the hearts of our ain fouk at hame.” 


In another poom, “ At the Gate of Heaven,” the writer manages a very 
difficult metre with considerable ; as here:— 


“I follow Lord, Thy leading. Full many a heart is bleeding, 
In this world many needing, the succour Thou canst bring ; 
This world of care and clamour 9an never me enamour, 
Can never cast a glamour over eyes that see the King. 


“That sea Him through His Word, though Thou art far, O Lord! 
Yet strong, strong is the cord that binds Thy saints to Thee ; 
Though Thou our eyes art sealing, Thyself art not revealing, 
Yet gracious is Thy dealing, whom we shall one day see.” 


Montague, a Drama and other Poems, by Robert Gemmell (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.), is a volume of about as much morit as the 
poems in the-volume last noticed (two or three of the best excepted). 
It proceeds, we suppose, from a similar source. Mr. Gemmell, how- 
ever, has more of the literary habit in his writing, and perhaps less 
vigour.——Rustic Songs aud Wayside Musings, by James R. Withers 
(Darton), has reached, it seems, a fourth edition. These, again, are 
“poems by the people,” and when the thoughts and style are not 
formed on conventional models, have a distinct merit. We give high 
praise to Mr. Withers when we say that he in his happiest mood 
reminds us of Mr. Barnes. We quote a few lines from “ The Old 
Well” :— 
“Yes! here is the well, with ita lining of mosa, 

And the smoothly worn crane lying straightly across ; 

And rusty-hinged lid, and the solid oak frame, 

Round which the ground ivy is creeping the same. 

The docks and the nettles grow rank by the rails, 

Well watered by floods overflowing the pails; 


And on the wild bindweed hangs many a bell, 
And the sweetest of violets grow near to the well! 


Old well, thou art here, though so many I knew 

Are gone, like the waters that from thee they drew— 

I still can remember my poor mother's fear, 

When, a ‘ todding wee thing,’ I ventured too near. 

Thy dark yawning mouth made me tremble and shrink, 
And I clung to her gown as I peered o'er the brink! 
For she said at the bottom a mermaid did dwell 

Who'd pull in naughty boys if they came near the well.” 


A Vision of Socrates, by Charles Wood Chapman (Provost), of which 
the scene is laid in “ Athenia,” and in which a certain Adolphus and 
Adoria appear, quite baffles our intelligence, and must therefore be 
loft alone. The other pooms in the volume we understand, but cannot 
admire. ——We have left to the last that which is by far the ablest of 
these volumes of verse, Zhe Nine Days’ Queen. By Mra. Frederic 
Prideaux. (Bell and Daldy.)—This is an historical play, of which the 
subject is the elevation and fall of Lady Jano Grey. No more difficult 
task can be imagined. That great historical plays have been written 
is searcoly—when we think who it was that wrote them—an encourage- 
ment to imitation. Yet Mrs. Prideaux is not unsuccessful. She gives 
a certain dramatic force to her scones, endues hor personages with lifo, 
and in the character of her heroine shows no inconsiderable power of 
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delineation. To judge of these points, the reader must go to the book | 


We cannot do more than give specimens of her manner :— 


“Good manners are the blossom of a plant 
Of which the roots are truth, love, purity, 
And last, not least, an even-balanced wisdom. 
Let the roots flourish, and the flower will bloom 
In its own shape and colour; not the same 
In every plant, but always beautiful ; 
The very soul breathed outward to the sense. 
But manners thrust upon us from without 
Are like the tinsel flowers they make in France, 
Allof one hue and pattern, lifeless, scentless, 
Bearing no seed within their painted cups, 
And ending with themselves.” 


This is finely said of the block,— 
“ That grim throne 


On which men do not sit, but where they kneel 
To be uncrowned of the headsman.” 


Here the movement of the verse is fine,— 
“ Time was, they say, 


itself. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Publishers—s d 


About (E.), The Round of Wrong, 12mo . 






-(Ward & Lock) 10 


| Allingham (W.), Lawrence Bloomtield i in Tre land, “Y2mc ve -(Maemillan) 4 6 

; Bell (A. M.), Universal Line Writing, and Phono-Stenography, vO -(Simpkin) : 

| Berri (D. G.), Monograms, Historical and Practical, 8vO  ...........ssceseeees (Berri) 1 
Billings (R. W.), Architectural Illustrations of Kettering Church (Atchley & Co,) 1 
Brady (W. M.), Essays on the Eng'ish State Church in Ireland, 8vo...(Strahan) 14 


Brooke (S. A.), Sermons in St. James's Chapel, London, cr 8vo .. 
Bunyan’'s Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated, 12mo _ 

Capes (J. M.), The Buckhurst V olunteers, 3 vols cr’ 
Carlyle's Miscellaneous & Critical Essays, yol 1, Library Edn. (Chapman & Hail) 
Coila’s Whispers, by the Knight of Morar, 8vo .......... V. Blackwood) 
Didham (R. C.), New Translation of the Psalms, pt 1. 8vo0 (Wi Nba & Norgate) 
Edwards (E.), Free Town Libraries, their Formation, &c., 8vo.........(Triibner) 
Ellis (J.), Meletae, Poems, cr Svo " (Pickering) 
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When dukes were leaders, all the populous shires 
Now they're led 
Each by the other's greed: each, hoodwinked fast 
By the gross film of self, sees not the ruin 

To which his blindfold fellow drags him on. 

And all their following is a troop of fears 

Born of an evil past, and frantic hopes 


Pressed after them to battle. 


Guided by mere despair.” 


This, too, where Dudley shrinks from death, is fine,—- 


“That icy-fanged, relentless certainty, 
Freezes the blood. 
No hair's-breadth possibility of hope.’ 





vorse, fairly well written and correct. 


No stirring, passionate risk, 


Gideon, by Walter Goalen (Grant, Edinburgh), is a poem in blank | 
The author will forgive us if we 


say that, on the whole, we one to read the paiotd in prose in the Bible 


Richards (A. B.), Medea, a Poem, imp 8¥0_ ...........+.+ 
Richardson (C. J.), The Smoke Nuisance and its Remedy, 8vo ......... (Atchley) 
Rig-Veda- Sanhita, translated and explained by Max Miiller, vol 1 ...(T 
Robinson (H. C.), Diary Reminiscences and Correspondence, 3 vols (Mi vemillan) 36 0 
Shortrede (Major-General), Latitude and Declination Tables, 8vo...... (Strahan) 7 6 
Smith (Goldwin), The Relations between America and England, l6mo (Hotte n) 10 
Thomas (G. H.), In Memoriam: a Collection of Engravings, &c. 
Thompson (V. T.), County Courts Admiralty Jurisdiction Act, 1868, 12mo(Sweet) 90 
Timpson (T.), Key to the Holy Bible, royal 8vo 
| Trollope’s (F.), A Woman's Error: a Novel, 

bens sananeet (G. J.), Bones and I, er 8vo.. 











| Enchanted (The) Toasting Fork, a Fairy Tale, roy 16mo ... ..(Tinsley) 

| Ford (R. M.), Lord Austin’s Bride, cr 8vo ..... (Freeman) 1 

| Gibbon (E.), The Crusaders, 1095-1261, 12 2m0.. Murray &Son) 1 

| Glen’s Law of Local Government Act, eee (Knight) 36 

| Hook (W. F.), The Disestablished Church in the United States, 8vo...(Murray) 2 6 

| Little Women, by Alcott, 2nd part, 12mo . (Low & Co.) 36 
Macdonald (A.), Love, Law, and Theology, er 8vo ...... (Cameron & Ferguson) 7 6 
Maclaren (A.), Sermons preached in Manchester, 2nd Series, 12mo (Macmillan) 4 6 
Macmillan (H.), Holidays on High Lands in Search of Alpine Plants (Macmillan) 6 0 
Notes on the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1869, 8V0 ..........cssceceeeeeeeeees (Hotten) 10 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Minister's Wife, 3 vols cr 8vo ... .-(Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
Pagan (S.), Sermons on the Christian Life, feap 8V0 .......cccceceseseseeees (Mozley) 3 6 
Payn (J.), The Family Scapegrace, er 8vo.. ..(Chapman & Hall) 20 
Pletsch (O.), Little Lasses and Lads, with ¢ BRO cesoccecenss (Seeley) 6 6 
Rice (W.), A Ready Reckoner from 15s to £4, 8V0 .......cccceeeeeeeeeeeee (Neweomb) 7 6 





..(Chapman & Hall) 60 
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Triibner) 12 6 


.(Cassell) 21 0 


(Hamilton) 18 0 
enone (Newby) 21 0 
Peli & Hall) 50 






2 vols er Svo 




















MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. | } i a 
C H R T Ss T I A N A N D R A T H B O N E | aa Illustrated Catalogues post free, —— 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 





“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is | 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 


- eet . 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful | 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; | 
handsome Public Rooms ; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. | 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
if INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label label ; § cork br branded “ Kinahan' 8 LL Whisky." 


UNVILLE 'S OL D IR ISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 

of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 

the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to | 

the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from | 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
wi Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 

A, 





S ASRRBAL TS Ae 


Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa | 


Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 





\ EAKNESS. — The Finest ‘Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- | 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO | 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor, “A success | 
and a boon."—Medtcal Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs 1s if made from | 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “stock” 
for soups, &c. 
CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 


}OWLAND' S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a | 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 2ls per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 





‘| Double ditto, 51s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; 
| Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHAN DEL LERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham. —Established 1807. 


bs B.B. NEW PATENT LAWN 

MOWER, apes m made, of high-class metal 
only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch 
machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £45s; 14-inch, £5 5s; 16-inch, 
£6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 
Upper Thames street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 








| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s 
postage, Is 8d. 
Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
| aoe IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LE( iS, SPRAINS, 


| &e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London- 





C OD LIVER oO 1 i 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
| BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 
a LIVER OIL. 
___ FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &c. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L. RC. P., “i R.CS., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, lls. 


USE ONLY TUE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE shicsauinn LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
1. SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the ce slebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


PS ge SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oi} 
men. 


EK LAZENBY and SON beg to 
@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Me tropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “* Wigmore street.” 





YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al} 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
_bold by all Dealers in Sauces 8 throughout the World. 


_ THREE ‘PRIZE MED. ALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


JARR’'S LIFE PILLS promote appetite, 

aid digestion, and purify the blood, The cura- 

tive properties of this pure balsamic medicine recom- 

mend it as the most useful remedy forthe restoration of 
sound bodily health and mental vigour. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 lls 4d, 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. WILLIAMS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Justice, C.P. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Eszq., Q.C. Master in Chancery. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 
Existing assurances ........+++0+00++ £4,117,000 | Annual income £200,000 | Share capital fully subscribed .. ... £1,000,000 
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Reyersionary bonus thereon .......... 539,000 | Invested funds..............0+. 1,540,000 | Claims and bonus paid 1,650,000 





WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Forefgn Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


between two divisions. 


Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





TICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
“The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher finish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ATICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 
LN COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&e,, and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 











fe tt FASHIONABLE 
{ TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 18s, 
2s, 258, &. 





gee FASHIONABLE OVER- 
COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas, 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 

—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 638 to 84s ; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 638s. 


S ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for LINDIA.— 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


JICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 
W £3 7s 6d, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 
Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap ; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


B LACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guiuea-and-Half each. Patterns free. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
T AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi] nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT &PILLS. 
—INSTANT RELIEF.—Sores which are daily 
extending, ulcers which are hourly deepening, may be 
arrested in their torturing progress, and induced to 
take a healthy action by applying this healing Ointment 
and taking these purifying Pills. It soothes all dis- 
tempers of and extracts all morbid humours from the 
skin. Old ulcers of the legs, inflammations caused by 
varicose veins, and cramps of the jower limbs can 
sensibly be eased and shortly cured by Holloway’s 
never-failing Ointment, which represses excessive and 
stimulates sluggish vascular and nervous action, In 
constitutions breaking down under piles, fistula, and 
other similar painful maladies, a few applications of 
this cooling Ointment will give comfort, and a per- 
sistence in its use will effect a cure. 











\ TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London, 


(TMANS SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


ears SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my ieft side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my genera! health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


pears SEA SALT.—‘38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—T am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman’'s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56Ib., 8s. 


FWOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 

















277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
M URIATE of AMMONIA 
F LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
NDIGESTION REMOVED 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
edical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution,—See name on each Bottle. 





] ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 
4 —NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
at the Bank, on Wednesday, the 2ist July next, at I 
o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a half- 
yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare a 


Dividend. 
WM. EWINGS, General Manager. 

2nd June, 1869. 

The transfer books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the dividend on the Ist July next, and wil; 
re-open on the 5th July. Proprietors registered in the 
books of the Company on the 30th June will be entitled 
to the dividend for the current half-year, on the num- 
ber of shares then standing in their respective names. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 2 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be red. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


[PERL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Curer Orrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BraNncu OrFicE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


TOTAL REPEAL of DUTY. 


HE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE 

OFFICE (Instituted A.D. 1696) makes NO 

CHARGE whatever for DUTY from this date. 1 New 
Bridge street, E.C, 


| tales LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(\OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEAT, 


caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY EIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ya EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 








constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on roval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 


street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND >) BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORI ORKS. 
By 


My Holiday in Au in Austria. 
L17z18 SeLina Even, Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse 
of the War in Bohemia.” With Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“A pleasantly written volume.”"—Pall Mall Gatette. 

“Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers 
will share her pleasure. Her work is fluent in style, 
lively and pleasant in matter.”—Athenwum. 


Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 


SPORT, andADVENTURE. ByCapt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards, 8vyo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Captain Townshend's book is exceedingly fresh and 


pleasant reading.”—G/ 
By H. 


The Life of Rossini. 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 8vo0, with Portrait, 15s. 


“A very agreeable book.”—Spectator. 
** Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards, 


It will amuse everybody.”—T7elegraph. 
By Hep- 
Permission 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 
WorTH Drxon. Dedicated by Express 
to the QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION. 1 vol., lds. 
Cheap Edition of New America. 
By W. Hepwortn Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Woman s Trials.” 3 vols. 
E .* An exceedingly stirring story."—Atheneum. 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK. 1 vol., 10s 6 

“A charming story. The plot is skilfully inter- 
woven, and carries the interest of the reader with 
anxiety to the dénouement. The characters are sketched 
most artistically. There is trne pathos in the work, 
and a keen sense of humour.”—Morning Post. 


Madame Silva's Secret. By Mrs. 


Erioart, Author of “ Meg,” &c, 3 vols. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 


By Lady CHARLBsS THYNNE. 3 vols. 


Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL 


BY THB AUTHOR OF 
“PLEASURE,” “ THE POETRY OF CREATION,” &c. 


“The story of ‘Sibyl of Cornwall’ is full of the true 
poetical spirit. All through this volume we have an 
exuberance of fancy."—New Monthly Magazine, 

“It is a love story, and told with great spirit."—Star. 

“The power manifested in the very first stanza is 
sustained to the close, and we are borne along a stream 





FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s. 


SERMONS, 


BY THE 
REV. JOHN KER, OF GLASGOW. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 33 6d. 





ad 


F the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EDMONSTON and DovuGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
tee PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 

WILLIAM Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/” the press. 
EpMONSTON and DovuGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Now ready, price 1s, 2 
“ODERN THEORIES on CHURCH 


and STATE ; a Political Panorama. By SHEL- 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 


N) 


DON AMOS, 
Law. 

WitiiaAmM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers, 


Crown 8y0, cloth, price rice 48 6d. 


WoO OR THREE WEDDINGS. 
A TALE. 

«The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos.........There are some capital bits of character.” 
—Spectator. 

“ Most agreeably written.” —Public Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well- 
told little narrative.”"—Morning Star. 

“A sensible realistic story of common life, inculcat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women.” —British Quarterly. 

“ We commend this work to the perusal of gentility, 
struggling with poverty, and ashamed to give up and 
come down into the arena of honest labour.”— West- 
minster Review. 

London: Provost and Co. (Successors to A. W. 
BEENST?), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 








~~ Just published, post 8vo, price 5s. 

4 hee TRUTH and the CHURCH. By 
the Rey. W. A. O'CoNnNoR, B.A., Author of 

“ Faith and Works.” 

“The volume, taken together with its predecessor 
(“ Faith and Works”), leaves on us the impression that 
the author may yet make some considerable mark on 
the world.”—Spectator. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





of pleasurable music and fulfilled ticipations.”"— 
Leader. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, price Half-a-Guinea. 


MONOGRAMS, 


HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
By D. G. BERRI, 
Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Office, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, &c., 


36 HIGH HOLBORN (opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 





In crown $vo, neat cloth binding, price 3a 6d. 
HE FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBER- 
LAND and DISTRICTS ADJACENT; being 
Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of the West Border 
Counties. By ALBXANDER CRAIG GIBSON, F.S.A, 

* This little book of pot gpg comes opportunely ; 
for, though it does not touch on many local customs, 
nor give any special account of manners and traditions, 
it has caught the exact spirit of the dialect, the run of 
thought and common talk of the people, and so far is 
invaluable as a faithful transcript of what it assumes 
The stories or prose pieces are the best in 
the collection. ‘Joe and the Geologist,’ ‘Bobby Banks’ 
Bodderment,' and ‘ Wise Wiff’ are wonderfully clever 
and well done."—Saturday Review. 

“His tales occupy the same place in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland as Waugh's do in Lancashire, and 
his poems the same as Burne’s in Dorsetshire. The 
tales are remarkable for their spirit and humour. 
Some of them deserve a far wider reputation than they 
have yet attained."— Westminster Review. 

London: JOHN RUSSBLL SMITH, Soho square. 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE BLESSING of the PURE in 

HEART; a Pupil’s Offering of Respect and Love 

to the Memory of the Rev. John James Tayler, B.A., 

late Principal of Manchester New College, London, in 

a Sermon preached atj)Hope-Street Church, Liverpool, 

on Sunday, the 30th May, 1869, by ALEXANDER GORDON, 
MLA. 


Man- 
street. 


E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 
JOHNSON and RAWwsoON, 89 Market 
ADAM HOLDEN, 48 Church street, 


London: 
chester: 
liverpool: 


This day, crown 8vo, price 63, cloth, bevelled boards. 
NERMONS PREACHED in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. By the 
he. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 





Shortly to be published. 

a” ENGLISH PRIMER; or, Course 
rs of English Instruction for Schools. By E. A. 
Ansort, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School, and J. R. Seuvey, M.A., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

SEgLKY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet street. 


7 This day | is s published, ‘price Is. 
7 ING THEODORE and Mr. RASSAM. 
A Letter to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
relative to the article on “Rassam’'s Abyssinia.” By 
Dr. BEKE. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKR, 192 Piccadilly, W 
Now ready, demy 8yo, 144 pages, price 1s, or post 
free, 1s 2d. 
j JILLIAM BANTING’S LETTER on 
CORPULENCE. Fourth Edition, with new 
preface and confirmatory evidence of the benetit of the 
Dietary System. 


HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London. _ 





PuoresRarus. .—Views of Simla— 

Delhi—Lucknow—Cawnpore—Agra — Calcutta, 
and other paris of India, Also of Malta—Gibraltar— 
Cairo—Thebes — Jerusalem — Bethlehem —Samaria— 
Tiberias — Damascus — Baalbek — Athens—Constanti- 
nople—Babylon — Nineveh — Smyrna — Ephesus — 
Antwerp—Brussels — Bruges — Louvain — Rome — 
Naples—F lorence — Pompeii — Milan—Pisa — Paris — 
London — Savoy —Switzerland—The Cape—Quebec— 
Montreal—and other places. 

A large collection of Photographs taken from the 
Pictures by the old masters in the various galleries. 
250,000 carte portraits always in stock, Catalogues on 
application, 

MARION and Co., 22 and 23 Soho square, London. 





Publishing department on the first floor, where the 
| above may be seen and selected from, 





K EITH JOHNSTON'S TOURIST’S 
A TRAVELLING MAPS for 1869, 

ae Maps - taken from “The Royal Atlas,” 
strongly mounted on cloth, and inserted in ne: 
Cases with Reference Index. at cloth 


f 8. d. 
Scotland with Index to = places,7 6 
England ... ... * 11,7 » 8 O 
Ireland... dee ” 3270 » 46 
Switzerland oon " 4970 , 46 
Sweden and Norway 1630 , 46 
North and South Italy 6230 , 8 0 
Basin of Mediterranean 3170 ., #46 
Belgium and the pina ds" 4300 , 46 
Austria, ” 6300 , 8 0 
Prussia “ eee * 2550 » 46 
France ot one * 4406 ,, 4 . 
Spain 4100 q 
WILLIAM BLACKW 00D an: 4 Sons, Edinburgh “a 
London. 


Now - ready, price 1s, by return ot post 1s ld 

; NATURE of ECCLESIASTICAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS. A Paper by Rev. Canon 
HUMBLE, Perth. 

and SIMPKIN, 





J.T. Hayes, Lyall place, Eaton square; 
Just published, price 1s. : 
j HAT I HAVE WRITTEN. A 
Letter, Explanatory and Defensive, to the Rev. 
Henry Constable, M.A., Prebendary of Cork, regarding 
the Future of the Human Race. By HENRY DuNN. 
SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL and Co., and all Booksellers. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next 
ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be held 
— commencing on Wednesday, August 13, 

569. 

President Elect. — GEORGE G. STOKES, D.C.L, 
Sec. R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. General Secretaries.—Pro- 
fessor Hixst, F.R.S; Dr. T. THoMson, F.R.S. Assistant- 
General Secretary. kt, GRIFFITH, Esq., M. A. General 
Treasurer.—W. SPOTTISWOODR, Esq., F.R.S. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should b2 
sent to the Assistant-General Secretary, 1 Woodside, 
Harrow, before August 1. Information about Local 
Arrangements may be obtained from the Local Secre- 
taries (HENRY S. ELLIs, Esq.; J. C. Bowrina, Esq.; 
and the Rey. R. KIRWAN), Exeter. 


XCAVAT IONS at JERUSALEM. An 
EXHIBITION of ANCIENT POTTERY, GLASS, 
and other RELICS found in the Shafts of Lieut. 
Warren, with Models of Jerusalem, Photographs, &c. 
is NOW OPEN at the DUDLEY G ALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Admission 1s. 


N ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD'S 
1 THIRD and LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
St. James's Hall, THURSDAY, June 17th, at Throe 
o'clock. The programme will include compositions by 
Wilhelm Friedmann Bach, Clementi, F. Ries, Thalberg, 
C. Potter, W. S. Bennett, Moscheles, J. S. Bach, 
Scarlatti, Handel, Mendelssohn, J. Field, Schubert, and 
Chopin. Vocalists, Miss Annie Edmonds and Mille. 
Chamerovsow (her first appearance), Conductor, Mr, 
BENEDICT.—Tickets to be obtained of Madame 
Goddard, 26 Upper Wimple street; Chappell and Co., 
50 New Bond street; and Mr. Austin, St. James's 


Hall. 
AY ILHELM FRIEDMANN BACH.— 
At her THIRD and LAST PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL (ST. JAMES’'S HALL, THURSDAY, June 
17, at Three o'clock precisely), Matame ARABELLA 
GODDARD will PLAY a Grand Fantasia by W. Fried- 
mann Bach (eldest son of John Sebastian Bach), This 
Fantasia, which only exists in MS., has never been 
heard before in public. Madame Goddard will also 
play s Grand Sonata by Clementi (in A) dedicated to 
Cherubini; Studies by Ries, Thalberg, Potter, and 
Moscheles; Fugues by Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, Handel, 
and Mendelssohn; a Romance by W. S. Bennett; an 
Impromptu by Schubert; a Nocturne by J. Field; and 
a Valse by Chopin.—Reserved places to be obtained of 
Madame Goddard, at her residence, 26 Upper Wimpole 
street, Cavendish square; Chappell and Co., 50 New 
Bond street ; and Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall, 


J OYAL POLY TECHNIC i is open. » from 

twelve to flve and seven toten. The “Great 
Lightning Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admis- 
sion, Is. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 38 6d, 43 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE. ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BL ACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or $s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, 
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Now ready, demy Sv0, 12s. 
AYS on the ENGLISH STATE 
CHURCH in IRELAND. By W. MAziere Brapy, 
D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of 
Kilberry, Meath. 


BICKMORE’S TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, Svo. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6; 





CONTENTS. 
Church Temporalities in ae Lg and 
Ireland. piscopal Votes in the | 4 popULAR DESCRIPTION 0 r y 
Trish Church in the Irish Parliament. J s N. F THE ISLANDS, WITH THEIR NATURAL HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
Taccl Quen Elizabeth. | The Bill for Disestablish- MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE, AND TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


ment. 

The Irish Church Debate 
in the House of Com- 
mons, April 29, 1869. 


By ALBERT S. BICKMORE, Fellow of tho Royal Geographical Society of London. 





The Irish Establishment 
under Papal and Protes- 
tent Princes. 

The Irish Church Commis- 
gioners’ Report. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


grand and gorgeous scenery, enable us to understand 
what life is in the East Indian Archipelago. We con- 
gratulate him on the addition he has made to the 
a de p= | our libraries. Hise book is intrin- 
‘ sically valuable, and worthy to be ran 

of the habits and customs of the natives, of the history | of | ~ Aeemereee * Africa’ Me cena + Caplan. 
and government of the islands, and the pictures of | British Quarterly Review, 


“Mr. Bickmore has laid us under great obligation by 
the researches which he pursued in the East Indian 
Archipelago. He has contributed very extensive 
and profoundly interesting information concerning 
botany, geology, and ornithology. The account given 


In a few days, sewed, Is. 





DRESS at the CLOSE of the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, 1869. By NORMAN MACLeEop, D.D., 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Moderator. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGAT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 64 Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown Svo, 4s 6d. 
PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Exami- 

nation of some Recent Speculations. By the Duke 

of ARGYLL. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE AMERICAN 


Just published, 8vo, price 5s, 


COLONIES 


PREVIOUS TO THE 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE; 


(THE ARNOLD PRIZE ESSAY, READ IN THE THEATRE AT OXFORD, JUNE 9, 1869.) 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, B.A., of Balliol College. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





The MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 
By Horace BusHNeLL, D.D., Author of * Nature 
and Supernatural,” &c. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
Nearly ready, small 8vo. 

PALM LEAVES. From the German 
of PAUL GEROK. By Miss J. Brown, Author of 
“ Lights through a Lattice.” 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 











Just published, post 8¥0, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


|THE APPROPRIATION OF THE RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: 


A POPULAR STATEMENT. 


By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





HE NEW WORKHOUSE for ISLINGTON. — The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—View and Plans of 
the New Workhouse in Holloway—Papers on the Improvement of Gardens, with 
Illustrations—Theatrical Surroundings—Ventilation and Trapping of Drains— 
Building Stones in the Metropolis, and other subjects—1 York street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON. 

















URE 
FAMILY CLARET ........ccccccssee (Vin Ordinaire) .......++.00+ «per doz, 12s. 
DINNER CLARET... (Sound full Bordeaux) . «188, 248. 
DESSERT CLARET ......... (Fine flavoury Bordeaux)....... 368. 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


er ae ee ae COOKING APPARATUS. 











ATENT ** NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 

APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of tire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the porteble apparatus, All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 





Pows PRIZE MEDALS. 





Fcoxomizes FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 








rok GE in EVERY HOME. 








Fo the RACES. 





| SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 


Fee YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. _ 





pr” NI“ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly-published Books advertised in this day's SPECTATOR are in 
Circulation, or on Sale,at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. The best forthcoming Books 
will also be added to the Library, when ready, in numbers proportioned to the anticipated 
demand. REVISED LISTS of the principal Books lately added, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
Sorwarded on applic ition. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





Dr. MURCHISON on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, &c. 
In post 8vo, with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


LINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 

JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES MURCHISON, 

M.D., F.B.S., &c., Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex 
Hospital. 

“ The work admirably sustains Dr. Murchison's reputation as a teacher of exact 
diagnosis, an etrnest searcher after true pathology, and a practical physician. The 
chapters on treatment contain most valuable directions."—Dublin Medical Journal. 

* The observations on hepatic diseases are full and sufficiently complete, afford- 
ing a most reliable guide alike to the student and the practitioner of medicine ; 
those on jaundice are eminently interesting and suggestive; while the remarks on 
abdominal dropsy reveal the admirable qualities of Dr. Murchison as ac 
observer."—£dinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price lis. 
T HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHUM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In a few days, will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Maps and Plans and a 
Portrait of Lopez. 

i er: PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches of the History 

_ of Paraguay, and of the Manners and Customs of the People: and Notes on 

the Military Engineering of the War. By GrorGe THompson, C.E. Lieutenant- 

Colonel of Engineers in the Army, and Aide-de-Camp to President Lopez; Knight 





THE “NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—/unch, 
ATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See Times, 30th and 3ist 
July and 4th August, 1868. 
S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse, To 
be had of all ironmongers in town and country, A liberal discount to the trade. 

















T HE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 
C OGNAC BRANDY, 45s per dozen. Fine Old, 54s. 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines f. -warded on application, 








| Edition. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 

BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 
THOMAS SADLER. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


of the Order of Paraguay, &c. 
By MIcHAEL 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
r =_— 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 44, price 1s, stitched. 


"= SCIENCE of MAN: a Bird’s-Eye View of the Wide and 














Fertile Field of Authropology. By CHARLES Bray. 
Works by the same Author. 

On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. Price 5s. 

“If these be legitimate assumptions, if the nature of man correspond to the 
description of it here given, the speculations of Plato, Kant, and Hamilton sink to 
the level of fanciful romancings,”—J/nqutrer. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, Mental, 
and Social Science. Second Edition. Price 9s. 

EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. Third 
Price 3s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, June, 1869, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


PARIS: the PARKS, PROMEN- 
ADES, and GARDENS, described and considered 
in relation to the wants of Our Own Cities and of 
Public and Private Gardens, By W. ROBINSON, 
F.L.S. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


Mr. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIAN 


JOURNAL; with Notices of the Countries traversed, 
from Massowah to Magdala, With Maps and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


DEAN HOOK on the DISES- 


TABLISHED CHURCH in the AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC. 8yo, 2s 6d. 
Sir NEIL CAMPBELL’S 


JOURNAL of OCCURRENCES at FONTAIN- 
BLEAU and ELBA in 1814-15. With Portrait, 
8yo, 15s. 


McMURDO’S 


Major-General 
OFFICERS of 


LETTER to COMMANDING 
RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 8vo, ls, 


Lord CARNARVON’S REMINIS- 
CENCES of ATHENS and the MOREA, Witha 
Map. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Sir EDWARD CUST’S LIVES of 
the WARRIORS who have COMMANDED FLEETS 
and ARMIES BEFORE the ENEMY in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. crown 8y», 18s. 


Professor BURROWS on CONSTI- 


TUTIONAL PROGRESS. Post 8yo, 6s 6d. 


Rev. H. F. TOZER’S RE- 
SEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, 
ineluding Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, 
and Pelion. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 24s. 


Dean STANLEY on the THREE 


TRISH CHURCHES. 4th Edition. 8vo, ls. 


Mr. CLODE on the ADMINIS- 


TRATION and GOVERNMENT of the MILITARY 
FORCES of the CROWN. 8vo, 21s. 


Rev. Mr. ZINCKE’S TABLE- 


TALK COLLECTED LAST WINTER in the 
UNITED STATES. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Lord HATHERLEY on the CON- 
TINUITY of SCRIPTURE. 3rd Edition. Post 


Mr. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS in 
the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


Rev. A. C. SMITH’S TRAVELS 
in EGYPT and NUBIA, showing the Attractions 
of the NILE and its Banks, With Woodcuts. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA: 
with Notes on the Condition of the Christian and 
Maussulman Populations, &c, By S. St. CLAIR and 
C. A. BROPHY. 8yo, 12s. 


- 

Mr. DARWIN on the ORIGIN of 
SPECIES, by MEANS of NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. 5th and Revised Edition. With Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo, 14s, 


FRITZ MULLER’S FACTS and 
ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. Translated by W. 
8S. DALLAS, F.L.S, With Illustrations, Post 8vo, 
6s, 


Mr. WHYMPER’S TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES in RUSSIAN AMERICA, now 
ceded to the United States. With Map and 30 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


Professor STYFFE on the 
STRENGTH of IRON andSTEEL. Translated by 
C. SANDBERG, With Preface by Dr. Percy, F.R.S. 
With 9 Lithographic Plates, 8vo, 12s. 


RICHARD FORD’S HANDBOOK 
for TRAVELLERS in SPAIN. Fourth Edition, 
revised on the spot. With Maps and Plans, 2 
vols post 8vo, 24s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 
—_——— NORTH GERMANY 

and the RHINE. 10s. 
—_——— SOUTH GERMANY and 
the TYROL. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND 
the ALPS. 10s. 
————-—— FRANCE and the PYRE- 
NEES. 12s. 
-—_——_———. CORSICA SAR- 
DINIA. 4s. 


PARIS and its ENVI- 





and 


and 


RONS. 3s 6d. 
——_——_-—_——. PLAN of PARIS. 3s 6d. 
—— NORTH ITALY and 





VENICE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and 


FLORENCE. 10s. 
—_——_———_ ROME and its ENVI- 
RONS. 9s. 
—_——_—_——- SOUTH ITALY and 
NAPLES. 10s. 


————_——_— SICILY and PALERMO. 
12s. 


—_—-——— PORTUGAL and 
LISBON. 9s. 


SPAIN & ANDALUSIA. 

2 vols., 24s. 
—_—_———. EGYPT and the NILE. 
15s. 


SYRIA and PALESTINE 


2 vols., 24s. 


————-——— BOMBAY and MADRAS 


2 vols., 24s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZER- 
LAND. is. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE toITALY. 6s. 
the TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 
3s 6d. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and 
ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 


moan Ee, wie. 























and 


OXON. 7s 6d. 
—_—_—_——— WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. 10s. 
——_——_-—— DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. 10s. 





GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, and WORCESTER. 68 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 6s 6d. 
—_—_—_—— SOUTH WALES. is 6d. 
—_—_—_-_—— DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, & NOTTS. 7s 6d. 
—_———_———- YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


—— DURHAM and NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 9s. 





—__————— WESTMORLAND and 
CUMBERLAND. 6s. 
oa MAP of the LAKE 





DISTRICT. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 9s. 
HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS. 2 vols., 24s. 








EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 
18s. 

WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 
16s. 


NORTHERN CATHEDRALS. 


2 vols., 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Crown BUILpINGs, 188 Fleet street, 
June 10, 1869, 
HE SECOND EDITION of Mrs. 
STOWE'S NEW NOVEL, OLD TOWN FOLKs, 
is now ready, and may be obtained at any Library in 
the Kingdom. 
OR HER SAKE, the New Novel, by 
Mr. F. W. ROBINSON, is also now ready, in 3 
vols. post 8vo, at all Libraries. 


ORNA DOONE,a Romance of Exmoor, 

by R. D. BLACKMORE, is now ready. “ Narrated 

with great power.’"—Athenwum, “ Emphatically a good 

novel, the result of a rare combination of keen insight 
and loving labour.” —Press, 

rmWwoO YEARS BEFORE the MAST, 

and TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTERWARDS, 











by R. H. DANA, is now ready, price 6s, cloth. Orders 
received at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Copyright 
secured, 

UR NEW WAY ROUND the 


WORLD: a Narrative of Two Years’ Travel, by 
C. CARLETON COFFIN, of Boston, U.S.A., with 100 
Illustrations and Maps, is published this day, in 1 vol. 
8vo, price 12s, To be obtained at all Booksellers. 


HE LIFE of KING LEOPOLD, 
from Authentic Documents, by THEODORE 
JUSTE, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 23s, is 
now ready. “A thoroughly readable and interesting 
book.”"—Examiner. “Of great value to the future 
historian.”"—<Spectator, “Translated with correctness 
and graceful ease."—Athenwum, “A more important 
contribution to historical literature has not been fur- 
nished for a long while.”—Sell’s Messenger. 





mule BLACK BIRD of BADEN, and 
other Stories, by ROBERT BLACK, M.A., in 
1 vol. small 8vo, price 6s, is now ready. “A pleasant 
book, deserving honest praise.”"—Athenwum. * Fur- 
nishes a few hours of genuinely pleasant recreation.”"— 
Star. “It is unquestionable that whether Mr. Black 
writes a dismal tale or a bright one, he possesses the 
art of story-telling."—Daily News. “Mr. Black has a 
firm grasp of his characters, and puts them well 
through the movements of the plot, which is the main 
condition of success as a novelist; his style is agree- 
ably concise, clear, and forcible.”"—J//ustrated London 
News. “ The stories are short—mere rough sketches— 
but of sufficient boldness to show a powerful and well- 
trained hand in their construction.”—/Public Opinion. 
“These stories are quite enjoyable; the author writes 
in a lively strain, and has the power of moving his 
readers to laughter and tears at will.”—.Vews of the World. 
HE BYE-WAYS of EURUPE: Visits 
toRemarkable Places by Unfrequented Routes, by 
BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of * Views Afoot,” &¢., 2 
vols. post 8vo, is ready this day. ‘A work that we 
rejoice to have read."—£zaminer. “So full of excel- 
lence that it is impossible not to take leave of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor as a traveller without sincere regret, 
and not to welcome his latest work, and also the new 
edition of his earliest, without hearty gratitude and 
pleasure.”"—Speciator. “He here gives us a series of 
pictures which he has never excelled,—taking us to 
scenes and places which will be new to most of us,and 
painting them with such vivid colours that they are at 
once stamped upon our memory.”—Atheneum, “ Hig 
approach to the Republic of Andorre by the southern 
route from Barcelona, adopted in the teeth of all his 
friends’ advice ; his exciting ride up the valley of the 
Cardoner and the perilous gorge of the Rio Segre; and 
his final experiences among the people of that singular 
fossil republic, which is now threatened with invasion 
by the homeless tribes of punters and croupiers,—all 
these things are told by our author in a way that will 
make his readers long to be upon his footsteps.”"—/all 
Mall Gacette. 
WDELWEISS, a Story by BERTHOLD 
J AUERBACH, translated by ELLEN FROTH- 
RINGHAM, small post 8vo, cloth, 5s, is now ready. 


HE GATES AJAR, by ELIZABETH 
S. PHELPS, royal 32mo, cloth, 1s, is now ready. 


ONTINUATION of the STORY of 

FOUR LITTLE WOMEN: Meg, Joe, Beth, and 

Amy, by LOUISA M. ALCOTT, with Illustrations. 

16mo, cloth, 3s 6d; or, complete with the previous 
Volume, 2 vols., price 7s, is also ready. 


7 ATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In 
a Poem, by Dr. J.G. HOLLAND. Forms the 
New Volume of * Low's Copyright Cheap Eilitions of 
American Authors.” 1s 6d, stiff cover; or 2s, cloth, 
Also ready. 
1. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “The 
Lamplighter.” 
2. GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
Breakfast-Table. 
3. MINISTER'S WOOING. 
Tom's Cabin.” 
4. VIEWS AFOOT. By Bayard Taylor. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 











By the Autocrat of the 


By the Author of “ Uncle 
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NEW BOOKS. 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. 


With Portrait, 3 vols. Svo, price 36s. [On Monday. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.” 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and 


Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the nev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Crown 


Syvo, 63. (This day. 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND; or, 

the New Landlord. By WrLttaM ALLINGHAM. New and Cheaper Edition, 

with New Preface. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED 


at MANCHESTER. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Feap. 8vo,4s 6d, [This day. 


° + ; 
OLDBURY. By Miss A. Kearny, Author of “ Janet’s 
Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“ We can recommend it most heartily both as to plot, literary skill, and style, and 
as to tone and mora/e. It is really very beautifully written, its characters are well 
conceived and life-like, and yet are sufficiently out of the common way to give one 
that sense of peculiarity which justifles their being so carefully portrayed and made 
the subject of a somewhat exciting narrative."—Literary Churchman, 


The SOLDIER’S POCKET BOOK for FIELD 
SERVICE. By Colonel G. J. WoLseLeY, Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
Canada. 16mo, roan, 58. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARIES. 





WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. St. Joun Bryrue. 
3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By Author of “ A Sister’s Story.” 


B¢ Atsany Fonstanque. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 

BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawtey Smart. 3 vols. 

The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Ftorence 
MARRYAT. 2 vols. 

MY INSECT QUEEN. By Author of “ Margaret's 
Engagement.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various 


Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By George AvuGusTuUS SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” 
&c, In 1 vol. 8vo. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 
Socest a ee eee F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
TWICE REFUSED: By Cuartes E. 
STreuinG. In 2 vols. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. 


J. M. Capes, Author of “ The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c, 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By 


STRETTON : a Novel. By Henry Kryestey, Author 
of “ Rayenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anniz Tuomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne.” 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &. 3 vols. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 


Author of * Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


FATAL ZERO: 


* Polly: a Village Portrait.” 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: 


* Olive Varcoe.” 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


2 vols. 


a Novel. 


By the Author of 


By the Author of 


(Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





MR. HUXLEY AND POSITIVISM. 
The SCIENTIFIC ASPECT of POSITIVISM. 
By Professor Htxugy. See the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 


*.* The SIXTH EDITION of the Number, containing Professor 
Huxley's Article, “ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE,” is now ready. 


MR. MILL ON TRADES’ UNIONISM. 
THORNTON on LABOUR and ITS CLAIMS, 


By J.S. Mint. See the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY or JUNE. 
Also, 


ENDOWMENTS. — By J. S. Mri. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL, 


See the 





Ready, price 2s, the JUNE Number of 


> Ts r TT Yr 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
The SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of POSITIVISM. By Professor Huxley. 
The PORTRAITS in the ACADEMY of 1869. By Bernard Cracroft. 
THORNTON on LABOUR and its CLAIMS. Part Il. By J. S. Mill. 
TRANSLATIONS from CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis. 
AMERICAN FEELING towards ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE PROPERTY ¢ ‘ONSIDERED in their LEGAL RELA- 
TIONS. Part IL. Private Property. By Thomas Hare. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 


WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The LIFE of GOLD- 
SMITH,” “ LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &. 

This day is published, 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits and Vignettes, 23s. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


A BIOGRAPHY, 1775-1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


NEW 





DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in Panama, 


Nicaragua, and Mosquito. By Captain Pim, R.N., and Dr. Seemann. Demy 
8vo, with Illustrations and Maps. [Vert week, 





Captain CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE. Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Demy 8vo, with Lllustrations, 18s. 
[This 


MEDEA: a Poem. By A. B. Ricnarps, Author 


of “Crassus, King of Lydia.” Royal 8vo, with a PHOTOGRAPH from the 
PAINTING of * *MEDEA,” by F. SANDYS, 6s. (This day. 


CARLYLE'S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
MISCELLANEOUS and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Vol. L, demy 8vo, with a Portrait by G. F. Warrs, R.A. (June 15. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


9 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


WORKS of WILLIAM 


Edited by the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
Glossary, and Life, &c. £4 48. 








This day, New Edition, in demy 8vo, price 6s. 


EXAMINATION of the SCOTO-OXONIAN 


PHILOSOPHY ; with Additional Matter. Containing Notices of Replies made 
by Dr. Mansel to certain Objections, By M. P. W. BoLTon. 





Also, in demy 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA; being an 


Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. BoLTon. 


MOSES: anEssay. By Captain N. Y. Gwynne, 


77th Regiment. Feap. 8vo, ds. (This day. 


POEMS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


[This day. 


By A. E. Hawkins. 


SONGS and VERSES. By Wayre Metvi11e. 
(/n the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenter. Translated from 


the Russian by W. B.S, RALSTON, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. [Nert week. 


MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. 


HARRY EGERTON. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By G. L. Torrennam. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality and 
for finish and durability, as follows :— 
























RE ear 

o 2 = = % 

2= 3 & | ‘to 

s¢;gia|é 

|= =) i 
'‘g s.d£s.dafLsdL£a8,d 
12 Table Forks..........00+s000 110.j3 1./2 2./2 &. 
12 Table Spoons . wit woe Eo 8. 8s 
12 Dessert Forks... an €.8 T-8 .4. 
12 Dessert Spoons gut S.6 2-8 On. 
12 Tea Spoons ..........000000+ Cite 2k OF. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..... 9.|.12. .12.).13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ... SS hs ee oe ee oe ae Oe 
1 Gravy Bpoon . .i. B-}. O.J. OS 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt . Deke Sale Ole Se 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow!. - 6. 26. 2.3. 38 
i Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... - £8. $6. BE. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers iG Oh 8.8 8. 
1 Butter Knife < Date Bele Orls 28 
1 Soup Ladle .... sie OP cls Be chs WO ole Bes 
1 Sugar Sifter..........0csee00 o Bate: Mate Mets: ae 











BE caiteenins £9 1611160128 61326 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &€., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, “ 16s 0d a 
Tea Spoons 10s Od a 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
The largost stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


aoe 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £38s to £33 10s ; 
Bronze Fenders, 38 94 to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 18s to £18; Chimney- 
Pieces, from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d 
the set to £4 10s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &e. 





Garden Syringes ... 4s 6d to 26s. 
Garden Engines ... +» 263 Od to 105s, 
Garden Water Barrows. 5s Od to 90s. 
Garden Rollers... ‘ 9s Od to 70s. 
Garden Chairs 6s 6d to 30s, 
Garden Seats - lés 0d to 90s, 


Garden Tools and W atering Pots. 
Patent Lawn Mowers... 70s 0d to 150s. 


To cut 10 inches one -£3 10 0 

» 12 do. »_ an 0 
Suitable for | a Lady. 

To cut 14 inches «£510 0 

610 0 


me do. ove ave 
Suitable for a Man. 

WILLIAM S, BURTON has a very handsome assort- 
ment of the above on his premises. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads, Wide 


! 
ae eo oft. 





















Best Straw Paillasses .... . 12.1), 15. a, 
Best French Alva Mattre . 11 6). 16 18 . 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses coorsle 16/1 2 61 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses......... 17.jt 5. 86 
3est Brown Wool Mattresses ... 161161146 
Good White Wool Mattresses ... Sen 3.9 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. .......06 10 ./8 13.41. 
Superior Hair Do. .. - (218.8 66 
Extra Super Do. .........0000e06 14 .|3 18.410. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 5.4 76415. 
Extra Super Do. .....0..c000000 PAE ens 
French Mattress for use over sy oom. 8 4. 
Extra Super Do. Do........ccsescosceres| Tes . 68. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib.. (211 ./2 7 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per ib. \ re Pee 13 
Do, Best White, at 3s per Ib.......... i 6176712. 


Feather Pillows, 33 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 
29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


Ted need CURE, in complete suites for 

Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. ‘These 
are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 


‘THE 3EST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ills; and 
cots, from 14s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 


Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 83 to £30, 
I ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 14s 6d the set of six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 258 to £3 19s the set: Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 88 ‘the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 218 to 80s ; electro-plated on 
Britannia metal, full size, £558; ditto on nickel, full 
size, £10. 


7; 4S PS of ALL 

PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S, BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. ‘The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 8s to £17. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
to ensure their proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
supplies 

Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 38 5d per gallon. 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 28 6d each ; Chimneys, 
6d each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 


variety. 
ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
of The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILL IAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed eee 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 

12s 6d oon to £23, 





SORTS and 











| 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON'S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largenoss of the sales. 
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2 | 5 | 6 

(2/36 

Ivory Handles. al | A | 5 
| 8. dj ®, a 8. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. 13 .| 10 6 5. 
34-inch fine ivory handles ,.,....... 18 Ieee . 
4inch ivory balance handles . }16 .| 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles .... | a .48. 
4-inch finest African ivory.. 37 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 135 .| 13 6 

Nickel electro-silv | 

I | sescsicsecoessssetiaunizenseduins 1 .| 6 

Silver handles of any pattern . | 54 21 
JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 


extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three 
Ditto Iron ditto ...... 
Convex-shape ditto 
Round and Gothic 
equally low. Ps 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered), is on Sale at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 


from 25s, to 10 guineas. 

. from 11s 6d to 4 guineas. 
from 7s, 6d. 

Waiters and Bread Baskets 














y <i PCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TU RNERY).—WILLIAM 8S. 

BU Sol has every Article for the FURNISHING of 

eo arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
itself. 





1 3 4 
bo Oe 


8. d. 
12 2/24 9 4/10 12 a ace 1 


oa 


Kitchen Utensils... i 
Brushes and Tur-! 
nery to suit 719 6 32 5 


21 1 «615 1 6) 








Total per set.. .|89 13 §|39 10 10} 118 12 3) 706 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion. 
re do. 2nd-class Houses. 
» ® do. Srd-class do. 
4 do. 4th-class do. 
Any single ‘article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. For particulars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 19s; 
Nursery, 18s to 38s; Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 18s 3d 
to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
— in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the Set of 
‘hree, 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 


ICE-HOUSES, constructed on the same principles 
F I 


as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company. 
Long. Wide. High. Price. 
No. 0... |ift. llin. | Ift. 6in. | 1ft.10in. |£3 3 
No. 1.../2ft. Gin. | 1ft.llin. | 2ft. Oin.} 4 4 
No. 2.,.)2ft. 10in. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. |} 415 . 
No. 3...|3ft. din. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. | 6 5 
No. 4.../3ft. 9in. | 2ft. 3in. | 2ft. Gin. | 7 10 


A small size, with Water Tank, £2 10s. 

A Large Cabinet ditto, £14 14s 0d. 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 30s. Ice Moulds, 6s 6d to 13s 
Ice-Making Machines, 353 to 130s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ) ITs | SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater, 


Camden Town, St. John's Wood, West End (all Parts). 


, § Belsize Park. City. Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. Kilburn. | Pimlico, 
DAILY:— { Brompton. Chelsea. Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bush, 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 

— , - , 7 (Borough, Camberwell. Herne Hill Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— Brixton. | Clapham. | Kennington. Peckham. | Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and § 





will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIRS, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parte of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 15 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 12, 1369. 








